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Abstract 

A disproportionate share of the U.S. elderly population lives in nonmetro 
areas and has substantially more poverty than the metro elderly popula- 
tion. The nonmetro elderly's poverty rate vk^as 21 percent in 1980 versus 
13 percent for metro elderly, vi^hile median incomes v^eie $4,111 versus 
$5,003. Lower personal incomes of the nonmetro elderly, regression anal- 
ysis suggests, are explained more by their characteristics (such as low 
educational attainment, low occupational status, and not working) than 
by place of residence. Living without relatives or alone was the major 
factor contributing to poverty. Long-term care, welfare, and local plan- 
ning to meet the elderly's needs take on added importance in rural areas 
where the Nation's trend toward a rapidly growing elderly population is 
exacerbated by lower incomes of nonmetro people. 

Keywords: Elderly, income, living arrangements, marital status, 
nonmetropolitan, o^r^T population, poverty. 

Photo credits: cover, Lloyd Teigen; pp. 3 and 19, Norman Reid; p. 7, 
USDA; p. 28, U.S. Department of HUD; p. 9, U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service. 
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Summary 



A disproportionate share of the U.S. elderly population lives in nonmetro 
areas and has substantially more poverty than the metro elderly popula- 
tion. The nonmetro elderly *s poverty rate was 21 percent in 1980 versus 
13 percent for metro elderly, while median incomes were $4,111 versus 
$5,003. 

Lower personal incomes of the nonmetro elderly, regression analysis 
suggests, are explained more by this population's characteristics (such as 
low educational attainment, low occupational status, and not working) 
than by place of residence. Living without relatives or alone was the 
major factor contributing to poverty. 

These trends, drawn heavily from data in the 1980 Census of Population, 
underscore a. growing need for long-term care, welfare, and local plan- 
ning in nonmetro areas where older people are disproportionately con- 
centrated. As national welfare reform is debated, policymakers might 
consider new ways to reduce income inequalities among persons in the 
country's fastest growing age group. 

Among the report's findings: 

• Nonmetro elderly formed 13 percent of the total nonmetro popula- 
tion in 1980, while the metro elderly constitued only 10.7 percent of 
the total metro population. The elderly constituted 11.3 percent of the 
Nation's population in 1980. 

• The nonmetro elderly are concentrated in the South (43 percent) and 
the North Central regions (33 percent). The metro elderly are more 
evenly distributed among the North Central States, the Northeast, the 
South, and the West. 

• The highest concentrations of elderly people are in rural villages of 
1,000-2,499 population (15.4 percent) and small towns of 
2,500-10,000 (14.7 percent). The lowest concentrations are in urban 
fringe areas (10 percent) and central cities (12 percent). 

• Over 500 nonmetro counties far exceed the national average in the 
proportion of elderly, with one-sixth or more of their populations 65 
years of age or more. They are concentrated in mostly agricultural 
areas of the Midwest from which many young people have moved, 
and in growing retirement areas of Texas and the Ozarks. 

• Nearly 500 nonmetro counties had high net inmigration of people 
age 60 or more from 1970 to 1980. Between 1975 and 1980, more 
than a quarter million people of this age moved to nonmetro areas. 

• Economic disparities are the most serious differences between non- 
metro and metro elderly. The median income of nonmetro elderly 
persons was $4,111, while that of their metro counterparts was 
$5,003. The poverty rate of nonmetro elderly persons was nearly 
double that of the metro elderly: 21 percent compared with 13 per- 
cent. 
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• Nonmetro residence, when combined with other characteristics such 
as living alcne, having little education, having more advanced age, 
and being black, appears to result in persistent poverty. The fact that 
high proportions of the elderly with these characteristics reside in 
nonmetro areas appears to account for the nonmetro group's higher 
incidence of poverty. 

• Elderly women are poorer than elderly men, especially in nonmetro 
parts of the country: 24.7 percent of elderly nonmetro women versus 
16.7 percent of nonmetro elderly men live below the poverty thresh- 
old. In metro areas, 15.3 percent of elderly women and 8.9 percent of 
elderly men live in poverty. 

• The problems of aging are, to a large extent, the problems of women. 
Women live longer than men, outnumber men in their age cohort, 
are more likely to become widowed and to live alone than men, and 
yet must cope with problems of aging on more limited financial 
resources. 
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The Nonmetro Elderly 

Economic and 
Demographic Status 



Nina Glasgow* 



Introduction 

The U.S. population is an aging population, with 
rapid growth of the segment of people 65 years 
and over expected to continue through the year 
2030. By then, the post- World War II "baby 
boom" generation will have reached retirement 
age. The number of elderly is expected to increase 
by 126 percent between 1985 and 2030, while the 
proportion of the Nation's elderly will likely grow 
from 12 percent to about 21 percent [22.y More- 
over, the elderly population has already increased 
steadily in size and in proportion throughout this 
century [19]. Growth will simply continue a long- 
term trend. 

The implications of a large and growing elderly 
population include changing consumer tastes, de- 
mands for more medical care, and pressures on 
Social Security and other Government transfer 
piograms that mainly benefit older persons. Since 
most people retire by age 65, a large elderly pop- 
ulation also means a large dependent population. 
With the majority of women of working age now 
in the labor force, questions have bb'^n raised as 
to who the providers of care for the elderly will 
be and how much it will cost families and society 
(6). The "baby boom" generation is so large that 
adequate plans are needed to meet the demands 
of that generation's retirement. 

Social and economic inequities have existed his- 
torically between nonmetro and metro residents, 
with nonmetro older people being comparatively 
disadvantaged. In addition, characteristics of non- 
metro and metro places impose varying condi- 
tions on their inhabitants. Differences in the size 
and density of communities, economic di\ ersity, 
and income result in varying transportation 
needs, health care delivery systems. Lousing, and 
access to facilities and services. Such characteris- 

*Nina Glasgow was a sociologist with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Currently* Glasgow is a s3nior research asso- 
ciate at the Cornell Institute for Social and Economic Re- 
search, Cornell University. 

> Italicized numbers in parentheses refer to items cited in 
References at the end of this report. 



tics may translate into radically different quality- 
of-life factors for nonmetro and metro residents. 
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Needs of nonmetro people are often over- 
shadowed by the needs of hietro residents, since 
three-fourths of the U.S. population lives in and 
near large cities. Approximately 7.5 million older 
people live in nonmetro areas, however, and these 
elderly constitute a higher proportion of the non- 
metro total population than older people do of the 
metro total population. It is only by understand- 
ing the characteristics of the Nation's older people 
that policies and programs can be tailored to fit 
the needs unique to each geographic group. 

This report, therefore, compares the demographic, 
social, and economic characteristics of older peo- 
ple living in nonmetro areas with those living in 
metro areas. By use of the tools of regression 
analysis, it also presents findings on the extent to 
which the place of residence accounts for the eco- 
nomic well-being of older people compared with 
other factors. Data are mainly from the 1980 Cen- 
sus of Population, the latest available source. 

Residence 

Where do the elderly reside? Nonmetro residents 
65 years of age and over totaled 7,425,000, or 13 
percent of the entire 1980 nonmetro population 
(table 1). Metro elderly numbered 18 million and 
constituted a smaller proportion, 10.7 percent, of 
the total metro population. Though nonmetro and 
metro counties may contain both rural and urban 
territory, the percentage of residents in nonmetro 
areas generally is highest in villages with fewer 
than 2,500 inhabitants and lowest in large towns 
and the open countryside. 



Table 1— Elderly a larger share of nonmetro population 
than metro population in 1980 



Place of residence 


U.S. elderly 65 years of age or 
more 




Thousands 


Percent 


Total U.S. elderly: 






Number 


25,549 


NA 


Percentage of U.S. population 


NA 


11.3 


Nonmetro: 






Number 


7,425 


NA 


Percentage of nonmetro 






population 


N/ 


13.0 


Metro: 






Number 


18,124 


NA 


Percentage of metro 




population 


NA 


10.7 



NA'^s Not applicable. 

Source: U.S» Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen« 
sus, General Population Characteristics, U.S. Summary, 1980 
Census of Population, table 43, page 27. 



Older people made up a higher proportion of the 
urban than rural population in 1980 (11.4 percent 
versus 10.9 percent) (table 2). Within urban ter- 
ritory, however, small towns of 2,500-10,000 peo- 
ple have the highest concentration of older 
inhabitants (14.7 percent). In addition, older peo- 
ple were most highly clustered in rural villages of 
1,000-2,499 people (15.4 percent). 

The main* reason that rural villages and small 
towns have become the primary residences of 
older Americans is that younger people have 
sought job opportunities in large urban centers as 
older populations were left behind (4). And farm- 
ers, who commonly move into town after they 
retire, reduce the rural farm population while 
swelling village and smalltown populations with 
persons 65 years of age and over. Older people 
settle least in urban fringe areas, making up only 
10 percent of the ranks of suburbanites. 

Regional Residence Patterns 

Differing retirement and settlement patterns mean 
that the concentrations of elderly people vary con- 
siderably from region to region. The older popu- 
lation of metro areas range from 19 percent in the 



Table 2— Elderly concentrated In rural villages and 
small towns in 1980 



Type of locale 



U.S. elderly 65 years of age or 
more 



Thousands 

Urban: 
Inside urbanized areas- 
Central cities 8,015 
Urban fringe 7,182 

Outside urbanized areas- 
Places with 10,000 or more 

residents 1,737 
Places with 2,500-10,000 

residents 2,112 

Total 19,046 

Rural: 

Places with 1,000-2,499 

residents 1,085 

Other rural 5,418 

Rural farm 712 

Total 6,5032 

Total U.S. elderly 25,549 
Elderly as percentage of 

entire U.S. population N/A 



Perceni 



12.0 
10.0 



12.9 

14.7 
11.4' 



15.4 
10.3 
12.7 
10.9' 

N/A 

11.3 



N/A = Not applicable. 

' Percentages are the proportion of elderly to total population 
within each category. 

2 The rural farm category Is a subcategory of both "places of 
1,000-2,499" population and "other rural." Places of 1,000- 
2,499 and other rural add to the total for ruraL 

Source. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, General Social and Economic Characteristics, U.S. Sum- 
mary, 1980 Census of Population, table 98, page 67. 
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West to 29 percent in the South (fig. 1). Older 
persons in nonmetro areas are much more con- 
centrated: 43 percent live in the South, 11 percent 
reside in the. West, and 12 percent live in the 
Northeast. 

The South has the highest concentration of el- 
derly people in both metro and nonmetro areas 
(see fig. 1). This phenomenon is partly a resuU of 
a major. retirement movement to the warm South. 
The South and the Midwest have high concentra- 
tions of older people in their nonmetro areas be- 
cause of the historic outmigration of young people 
who sought more plentiful jobs in cities. 

In the South and Midwest, elderly people are 
rather evenly distributed among metro and non- 
metro areas. Nearly 40 percent in each of these 
regions live in nonmetro areas. Fewer than 20 
percent of the elderly in the Northeast and West, 
however, are nonmetro inhabitants (table 3). 
Although the United States is largely an urban 
society, older people are heavily concentrated in 
nonmetro counties in two regions of the 
country. 




Older people are most concentrated in rural villages of 
1,000-2,499 residents and small towns of 2,500-10,000 
inhabitants. 



Figure 1 

Rural elderly concentrated in South, North Central 
regions In 1980 




fl Percentage of Nation's nonmetro elderly living in each region 

B Percentage of Nation's metro elderty living in each regicn 

Sourc« Oep4rtm«ni of Commerce. Bureau o( the Census. G$n*rit 
Poput*ticnCft*r$ci$iiVKS.iJS Summtry. iWOCenJuJO/Pepu/^foauWeSS 



Table 3— Regional distribution of population 65 years 
of age or more, 1980 



Region Nonmetro Metro 





Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


United States 


7,425 


29.1 


18.125 


70.9 


Northeast 


978 


16.1 


5.094 


83.9 


North Central 


2.421 


36.2 


4.271 


63.3 


South 


3.221 


38.0 


5,267 


62.0 


West 


804 


18.7 


3,494 


81.3 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. 
General Population Characteristics, U.S. Summary, 1980 Cen- 
sus of Population, table 55, pages 68. 74. 80, and 86. 



Residence Type 

Higher proportions of older people in metro areas 
live on city or suburban lots (93-95 percent de- 
pending on age) than clo those in nonmetro areas 
(67'-80 percent depending on age), as would be 
expected."* Nonmetro elders, conversely, are more 
likely than old^itr metro inhabitants to live on 
rural nonfarm and rura) acreage lots (table 4). 

The majority of both metro and nonmetro older 
people are city or suburban dwellers, inasmuch 
as the United States is primarily a society of in- 
town residents. Moreover, with advancing age, 
older people from all locales increasingly move 
away from residences with acreage toward city 
and suburban residences which have less land to 
maintain. 

* The 1980 census allows researchers to show the propor- 
tions of older people in both metro and nonmetro areas 
living on city or suburban lots or on tracts of less than 1 
acre, and on rural nonfarm or farm tracts of 1 acre or more. 
Much metro territory falls outside of cities and suburbs, but 
it is often difficult from available data sources to determine 
exact proportions. In addition, it is often difficult to identify 
distributions of the nonmetro population by residence. 
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The kinHs of residential properties on which the 
elderly live vary more from one region to the next 
among the nonmetro elderly, but regional differ- 
ences are only slight among the metro elderly 
(table 4). For example, the nonmetro elderly in the 
South are much less likely than older nonmetro 
residents of other regions to live in town (65 per- 
cent versus 75 percent). The Soutn had the high- 
est proportion of nonmetro older residents in 
rural nonfarai areas (28 percent). The Northeast 
ranked second, with 24 percent of its older non- 
metro population residing on rural nonfarm lots. 
Comparatively few northeasterners (less than 2 
percent) are rural farm residents. The North Cen- 
tral region had the highest proportion (almost 11 
percent) of nonmetro older people living on 
farms. The South and West were nearly equal in 
proportions of older farm residents: 7.5 percent 
and 6 percent, respectively. 

Metro older people in all regions reside predomi- 
nantly in residences set on city or suburban lots 
(see table 4). The only regional differences among 
the older metro population are the slightly greater 
tendency of southerners to live in rural nonfarm 
areas (over 7 percent compared with less than 5 
percent in other regions) and of elderly metro 
people in the North Central States to be rural 
farm residents. At 2.2 percent, the elderly metro 
inhabitants of the North Central States are more 
than twice as likely as metro elderly residents of 
other regions to live on farms. 



Growth and Change in America's 
Elderly Population 

Changes in the age structure of a specific popula- 
tion, such as a county population, are affected by 
basic demographic processes encompassing natu- 
ral population incr^'ase (births minus deaths) and 
net migration (the difference between the number 
of people moving into an area and the number 
moving put). When the focus is on aging, a care- 
ful look must be taken at the change in the per- 
centage of persons age 65 years or more. Those 
changes reflect not only elderly net migration and 
natural increase, or aging-in-place, but also net 
migration and natural increase of people under 65 
years of age (4, 15). These indicators show where 
nonmetro older people are concentrated and 
where most rapid growth has taken place. 

The nonmetro elderly population grew dramat- 
ically during the last three decades. Growth re- 



Table 4^Res!dentlal environments of elderly 65 years 
of age or more, 1980 

Residence type 



Item 


City/ 


Rural 








suburban 


non- 


Rural 






lot! 


farm 


farm 


Total 










Thou* 








sands 


Elderly living In metro areas 










according to age: 










65-7^ years 


93.4 


5.5 


1.1 


11,030 


75-84 years 


94.3 


4.8 


.0 


5.581 


85+ years 


94.8 


4.3 


.8 


1.540 


Elderly living in nonmetro 










areas according to age: 










65-74 years 


67.0 


24.2 


8.9 


4,583 


75-84 years 


74.6 


19,5 


5.8 


2.206 


85+ years 


79.8 


15.3 


4.9 


642 


Elderly living In metro areas 










according to region:^ 










Northeast 


95.4 


4.4 


.4 


5.121 


North Central 


92.9 


4.9 


2.2 


3,831 


South 


91.8 


7.2 


1.0 


4.816 


West 


96.3 


3.2 


.5 


3.538 


Elderly living in nonmetro 










areas according to reQlon:^ 










Northeast 


74.4 


23.8 


1.8 


984 


North Central 


74,2 


15.1 


10.7 


2.406 


South 


64.6 


27.9 


7.5 


3,269 


West 


77.5 


16.4 


6.1 


769 



1 Includes places of less than 1 acre. 

2 May no: total 100 due to rounding. 

3 A total of 1.164.000 inhabitants could not be classified by 
region because residence was In a metro area ihat crossed re* 
gional boundaries. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. 
Public Use Microdata Sample. 1980. 
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suited from agirig-in-place; oulmigralion of 
younger people from agriculture-based, mining- 
based, and low-income counties; and net migra- 
tion of older people from metro to nonmetro 
counties, primarily counties rich in recreational 
amenities and scenic beauty (4). 

National and Regional Trends 

The elderly population age 65 or more grew na- 
tionwide and in all four regions in 197C~80. 
Moreover, this group grew faster than the popula* 
tion of adults in their middle years (20-64 years) 
or of youths (under 20 years) (table 5). The elderly 
population increased by 26.8 percent, whi^e the 
proportion of adults in their middle years moved 
up by 21.5 percent. The youth population, mean- 
while, declined by 6.2 percent during that decade. 
The proportion of elderly residents in nonmetro 
counties grew by 28 percent, while that of metro 
counties rose by 26 percent. The nonmetro el- 
derly population grew 12.5 percent faster than- 
that of nonmetro adults in their middle years. The 
metro elderly population, however, grew almost 
20 percent faster than that of metro adults in their 
middle years. 

The elderly population swelled most rapidly in 
the South, where it grew by 40 percent, and in 
the West, where it rose by 38 percent. Growth 
patterns in these two regions were similar re- 
Table 5— U.S. population growth, 1970-80 



Region and age group Total 







Percentage 




Thousands 


change 


United States 


23,333 


11.5 


Youth (<20 years) 


-4,792 


-6.2 


Aduit middle years 






(20^4 years) 


22,729 


21.5 


Elderly (65+ years) 


5,397 


26.3 


Northeast 


90 


.2 


Youth 


-2,834 


-16.0 


Adult middle years 


2,072 


7.9 


Elderly 


852 


16.4 


North Central 


2,299 


4.1 


Youth 


-2,742 


-12.5 


Adult middle years 


4,490 


14.2 


Elderly 


951 


16.6 


South 


12,579 


20.0 


Youth 


290 


1.2 


Adult middle years 


9,873 


30.4 


Eldetiy 


2.416 


39.9 


West 


8,364 


24.0 


Youth 


493 


3.7 


Aduit middle years 


6,693 


36.3 


Elderly 


1.177 


37.9 



gardless of whether ^n area v^as metro or non- 
metro. Much Oi that rapid population growth in 
the South and West resulted from older people 
migrating into the Sunbelt 

The female population age 65 and over grew 
faster than that of its male counterpart in every 
region and in the United States as a whole (table 
6). Except in nonmetro areas of the West, the fast- 
est growth in the older female population was 
among those 85 years of age or more, the so- 
called "oldest old." In the West, nonmetro women 
in the 70- to 74-year-age class had the highest 
grov;th rate, reflecting the somewhat lower me- 
dian age of the West's female population com- 
pared with other regions. The older female 
population increased much faster in the South 
and West than in the Northeast and North Central 
regions. The nonmetro female population age 65 
and over grew slightly faster than its metro coun- 
terpart. 

The fastest growing segment of the older male 
population both nationwide and in metro coun- 
ties between 1970 and 1980 was the 65- to 69-year- 
age group (see table 6). Nonmetro older males, by 
a slight margin, showed fastest growth in the 70- 
to 74-ycar-age group. These differences between 
men and women indicate men's higher mortality 
and women's greater longevity. The older male 
population's growth pattern resembled that ol 



Metro Nonmetro 





Percentage 




1 Qrcentage 


Thousands 


change 


Thousands 


change 


15,981 


10.3 


7,351 


15.1 


-4,602 


-7.9 


-191 


-1.0 


16.788 


20.5 


5.940 


24.C 


3.794 


26.3 


1,602 


28.1 


-618 


-1.4 


708 


12.6 


-2,729 


-17.5 


-103 


-4.9 


1.454 


6.3 


617 


21.7 


657 


14.5 


195 


29.4 


1,102 


2.7 


1,107 


7.5 


-2,291 


-14.4 


-452 


-7.4 


2.781 


13.2 


1,-310 


16.8 


612 


16.8 


339 


16.3 


8,910 


21.5 


3.669 


17.2 


198 


1.2 


93 


1.1 


7.121 


32.6 


2,751 


25.9 


1,591 


43.4 


825 


34.5 


6,586 


22.7 


1.778 


30.7 


221 


2.0. 


272 


11.7 


5,431 


34.9 


1.262 


43.5 


934 


36.7 


293 


43.T 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, summary tape file 3, 1980. 



women: growth rates ^vere considerably higher in 
the South and West than in the Northeast and 
North Central regions. 

Of all the elderly, fie group 85 years of age or 
more'is growing most rapidly. This trend indi- 
cates the growing need for faciHties and financing 
of long-term care for this group, since it is among 



the oldest of the elderly that infirmity and wid- 
owhood are highest. 

Nonmetro Trends 

Among the regions of the country, the proportion 
of older people differs widely. In over 500 non- 
metro counties, people 65 years of age or more 



Table 6— U.S. elderly population growth, 1970-80 



Total Metro Nonmetro 



Region, sex, and age Amount change, Amount change. Amount change, 

1980 1970-80 1980 1970-80 1980 1970-80 



.United States: 


'"Thousands — 


Percent 


—Thousands— 


Percent 


'"Thousands— 


Percent 


Male 65 + 


10,263 


1,825 


21.6 


7,185 


1,262 


£ 1 .o 


3,077 


563 




65-69 


3,881 


768 


24.7 


2.748 


538 




1.133 


231 




70-74 




O'tU 


23.3 




352 


21.5 


869 


188 


27.6 


75 + 




O 1 / 


17.2 




old 


17.9 


1,075 


145 


15.6 


Female 65+ 


15.236 


3,572 


30.6 


11,015 


2.531 




4.222 


1.040 


odj 


65-69 


4.887 


1.008 


26.0 


3,540 


707 


PR 0 


1.348 


303 


on t\ 


70-74 




834 


26.7 


2,858 


564 


24.6 


1.105 


271 


32.5 


75+ 


D,OOD 


1 79Q 


37.1 


4.01 / 


1,^DO 


37.7 


".769 


466 


35.8 


Northeast: 




















Male 65 + 


2,364 


237 


11.1 


2.011 


168 


Q 1 


353 


69 


OA O 


65-69 


900 


115 


14.6 


7C8 


86 


1P 7 


131 


29 


doA 


70-74 


D'tU 


0/ 


9.6 


o4o 


37 


7.2 


10G 


20 


25.0 


75 + 




RA 


8.5 




A C 

45 


6.8 


122 


20 


19.6 


Female 65+ 


3.699 


616 


20.0 


3.192 


489 


1 A n 


506 


127 


oo c 
oo.o 


65-69 


1.168 


153 


15.1 


1.009 


115 


12.9 


159 


38 


*31 A 
%31 .4 


70-74 




108 


12.8 


819 


76 


10.2 


133 


31 


30.3 


75+ 




oo*t 


28.9 


1 .od4 




27.8 


214 


57 


36.3 


North Central: 




















Male 65 + 


2,680 


2o7 


10.7 


1,663 


159 


in R 


1.017 


98 


in Q 
lU.o 


65-69 


987 


124 


14.4 


634 


81 


14 R 

1 *T.O 


353 


43 


1 O Q 


70-74 


t O 1 


71 


10.8 


A CO 




9.4 


279 


32 


13.0 


75 + 




RP 


6.9 


Of I 




7.2 


385 


23 


6.4 


Female 65+ 


4,005 


692 


20.9 


2.601 


452 


PI 0 


1.404 


240 


on c 


65-69 


1,232 


183 


17!4 


819 


122 


17 R 


413 


60 


1 7 n 
1 / .U 


70-74 


1,016 


138 


15.7 


663 


87 


15.1 


353 


51 


16.9 


75+ 


1,757 


371 


26.8 


1.119 


242 


27.6 


638 


129 


25.3 


South: 




















Male 6G + 


3.433 


870 


34.0 


2.093 


575 


37.9 


1,340 


296 


28.4 


65-69 


1,305 


330 


33.8 


799 


215 


36.8 


506 


115 


29.4 


70-74 


983 


273 


38.5 


597 


172 


40.5 


386 


101 


35.4 


75+ 


1,145 


267 


30.4 


697 


188 


36.9 


448 


80 


21.7 


Female 65 + 


5,037 


1.546 


44.2 


3.159 


1,015 


47.3 


1.877 


529 


39.2 


65-69 


1.671 


439 


35.6 


1,045 


285 


37.5 


626 


153 


32.3 


70-74 


1.352 


417 


44.6 


847 


267 


46.0 


504 


149 


42.0 


75 + 


2.014 


690 


52.1 


1.267 


463 


57.6 


747 


227 


43.7 


West: 




















Male 65 + 


1,785 


458 


34.5 


1.418 


359 


33.9 


367 


100 


37.5 


65-69 


688 


197 


40.1 


546 


154 


39.3 


142 


43 


43.4 


70-74 


498 


138 


38.3 


393 


104 


36.0 


lOS 


35 


50.0 


75 + 


599 


123 


25.8 


479 


101 


26.7 


120 


22 


22.4 


Female 65+ 


2.496 


719 


40.5 


2.060 


575 


38.7 


436 


144 


49.0 


65-69 


816 


235 


40.4 


666 


184 


38.2 


150 


51 


51.5 


70-74 


643 


172 


36.5 


528 


132 


33.3 


115 


40 


53.3 


75+ 


1,037 


312 


43.0 


866 


259 


42.7 


171 


53 


44.9 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, summary tape file 3, 1980. 
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constitute nearly 17 percent of the entire popula- 
tioii and, in 178 of those counties, the proportion 
exceeds 20 percent (fig. 2). Nonmetro counties 
with high proportions of older people are concen- 
trated in the central part of the Nation, from Min- 
iiesota and North Dakota south through the Plains 
States to Texas. The proportions are high in agri- 
cultural areas of this band of counties because of 
historic outmigration of young people seeking 
jobs elsewhere as the number of farms declined. 
Significant aging-iii-place occurred in many agri- 
cultural areas (15). In other places, such as the 
Ozarks and the Texas hill country, the population 
has become older chiefly because retired people 
moved in. Counties with high percentages of 
older people are much more common in non- 
metro areas than in metro areas, yet metro areas 
have better services for older people. 

Retirement Counties. Many older people moved 
to nonmetro areas in the last two decades. From 
1975 to 1980, a net of 275,000 people 60 years old 
or over joined that migrant stream (table 7). 
Nearly all of them were 60 to 74 years of age. 



After age 74, as many people moved from non- 
metro areas as to them. Declining health and wid- 
owhood are often the events precipitating a move 



Table 7— Elderly migration patterns, 1975^0 



Migrant/ 
residency 
status^ 



Age 



60-64' 65-74 75+ 
years years years 



Total 







Thousands 




Metro-to-metro 


234 


317 


147 


698 


Nonmetro-to-metro 


108 


186 


129 


423 


Net gain, metro-to 
nonmetro 


126 


131 


18 


275 


Nonmetro-to-nonmetro 


392 


683 


514 


1.589 


Nonmetro nonmigrants 


2.175 


3.728 


2.306 


8.209 



^ Migrant status was determined by whether persons changed 
county of residence between 1975-80. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. 
Public Use Microdata Sample. 198C. 




Many elderly moved to nonmetro areas in the last two decades. Past the age of 74. many will be forced by declining health 
and widowhood to move nearer, the services and facilities of large urban centers or nearer their children. 
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Figure 2 

Nonmetro counties with high percentage of people age 65 years and over, 1980^ 




nearer the services and facilities of large urban 
centers or. nearer children. 

Nonmetro retirement counties, the nearly 500 
mral and smalltown counties that swelled from 
inmigration of the older population (fig. 3), are 
scattered more widely around the country than 
are counties with high proportions of older peo- 
pie* (Rapid growth of a county's elderly popula- 
tion does not necessarily lead to high 
concentrations, if the number of younger people 
also grows.) Many retirement counties in the 
West, ihe Southeast (except Florida), and northern 
Michigan, for example, attract younger people, 
and their populations have not become dispropor- 
tionately old. Recreational development in these 
areas may have provided economic incentives for 
younger newcomers (^2). 

Nonmetro retirement counties tend to be high in 
recreational opportunities, scenic beauty, and 
other outdoor amenities that attract older retirees 
of metro origin. Such elderly newcomers are 
drawn to rural and smalltown life and often have 




Nonmetro retirement counties are high in recreational op- 
portunities and scenic beauty, features that attract retirees 
of metro origin. 
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friends, relatives, or property in areas to which 
they move (9). Older migrants from metro areas 
seem more inclined to seek residence in tiie open 
country than older rural natives, who are more 
likely to live in town. By moving to countryside 
residences, however, many of these retirees have 
placed themselves at a disadvantage in commu- 
nity services and facilities. As they grow older, 
they may be forced to move again to more ur- 
banized environments where essential services 
are more accessible. 

Post-1980 change in nonmetro population shows 
nonmetro retirement counties still growing as a 
class, and growing four times faster than other 
nonmetro counties (table 8). Retirement counties 
captured more than one-half of the population 
growth in nonmetro areas from 1980 to 1985. This 
trend indicates the continuing importance of re- 
tirees as a source of nonmetro population growth. 

MaritsI Status and Living Arrangements 

Older people's ability to cope with health, in- 
come, and other changes that, accompany old age 
are greatly enhanced or diminished by their mar- 
ital status, living arrangements, and the presence 
or absence of family. Married older people and 
those living in family households are usually 
more financially secure than the unmarried and 
others living alone [10, 19). Elderly people's mar- 
ital status and living arrangements may also de- 
termine whether or not they have help they need 
for the tasks of daily living. 

Marital Status 

The greater longevity of women in the United 
States and women's tendency to marry men some- 
what older than themselves mean that older peo- 



Table 8— Demographic change in retirement 
counties, 1980-85 







Population 


Population 


Change 


County type 


Counties 


1980 


1985 




Number 


Thousands 


Percent 


Retirement 


481 ^ 


11,471 


12,575 


9.6 


Other nonmetro 


1,902 


42,957 


43,896 


2.2 


Total nonmetro 


2,383 


54,428 


56,471 


3.8 



^ The number of nonmetro retirement counties dropped after 
1980 as some counties were reclassified from nonmetro to m*^tro 
status. 



Source. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Current Population Reports, Unpublished Data, 1985. 
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Figure 3 

Nonmetro retirement counties, 1980^*^ 




pie's marital status varies greatly by sex and age. 
Eighty-two percent of men in nonmetro areas are 
married at the age of 65-74, as are 80 percent of 
metro males in that age group. By contrast, only 
52 percent of women in nonmetro \ eas and 47 
percent of women in metro areas in the same age 
group are married (fig. 4). Among those age 
75-84, the large majority of nonmetro and metro 
men are still married (70 percent and 67 percent, 
respectively), but only about a quarter of women 
are married (29 percent versus 23 percent for 
nonmetro and metro women). Most women are 
widows by the time they are 75--84 years old. 

Even among the oldest old (those 85 years of age 
and more), men are just as likely to be mamed as 
iinmarried (53 percent of nonmetro men and 48 
percent of metro men are married). Among those 
85 years of age or more, however, 34 percent of 
nonmetro men and 43 peicent of metro men are 
widowed, which is a sizable increase over other 
groups of older men. By tlie time women reach 85 
years of age, 80 percent are widows, and a higher 
proportion of them live in nonmetro than metro 
areas. If men become widowed during old age, 
their potential for remarriage is high because they 
are outnumbered by elderly women and, perhaps, 
because it is socially acceptable for elderly men 



to marry younger women. In contrast, older wid- 
owed women have few potential mates. Relatively 
few elderly people of either sex are divorced, sep- 
arated, or were never married.^ 

Among the elderly, the ratio of men to women is 
higher in nonmetro areas than in metro areas. 
Men's dominance in agriculture and other re- 
source-based industries (industries based pri- 
marily in nonmetro areas) influences that ratio 
more in rural than urban areas (8). The more even 
ratio of men to women among rural and small- 
town older people contributes to the higher pro- 
portions of married couple households there, 
thus promoting more stable family and social 
relationships. 

Living Arrangements 

Most elderly people prefer to live independently, 
either as head of a household, with a spouse, or 
alone (2, 3, 18]. Nonetheless, widowhood, infir- 
mities that accompany old age, and the need for 
help when too little is available make nursing 



5 Nonmetro figures tend to be slightly lower than metro 
figures for both women and men, except for men 85 years of 
age and more. 



Marital status of elderly by age, sex, and place of residence, 1980^ 



Percent 
100 



80 



60 h 



40 



20 




h:mw ^ 



9.9 




Males Females 
65-74 years 

Married 




Males Females 
75-84 years 
Nonmelro 
Widowed 



Males Females 
85+ years 




Males Females 
65-74 years 



1/ Ibtalt do not add to 100 du« to rounding. 

Source: U5. Department of Commerce. Bueau of the Cenaua, 



( I Divorced, separated, or single 

PubBc Use ^ficrodata Sample. 1980. 



Males Females 
75-84 years 
Metro 



Males Females 
65+ years 



20 



11 



home living necessary for a significant number of 
elderly people. 

In 1980, three-fourths of those 60-74 years of age 
in nonmetro areas lived in family households, 
usually v/i\h a spouse (table 9). Among those 75 
years of age or more, only one-half lived with a 
spouse or other relative, usually because of wid- 
ovi^hood. A third lived alone. Institutionalization 
increases considerably vk^ith advancing age. At 
any one time, hovi^ever, only a small proportion of 
the elderly lives in institutions. Fev^ex than 2 per- 
cent of older people 60-74 years old v^ere institu- 
tionalized patients in 1980, yet mors than 11 
percent of those 75 years of age and more were 
living in institutions that year. Well over nine- 
tenths of nonmetro elderly people who live in 
institutions are in homes for the aged. Although 
such places are commonly termed "nursing 
homes," only about one-fourth of the nonmetro 
elderly in homes for the aged are in facilities that 
report offering nursing care. 

As a generation, the elderly differ in ages by as 
much as 30 years. Thus, only when looked at as 
various age groups that constitute the generation 
can a comparison be made of the diverse living 
arrangements of the groups. From these compari- 
sons, certain groups emerge as more independent. 
Table 10 presents a detailed breakout of the living 
arrangements of the elderly population according 
to age, sex, and place of residence. The group 85 



Table 9— Living arrangements of the elderly, 1980 


Living arrangements 


Nonmetro 


Metro 




Thousands 


Persons 60-74 years of age: 


7,251 


18,475 




Percent 


Living in family households 


76.7 


75.2 


Living with nonrelatives 


1.4 


2.3 


Living alone 


20.2 


20.7 


Living in institutions 


1.7 


1.8 




Thousands 


Persons 75 years of age or more: 


2,893 


7,015 




Percent 


Living In family households 


52.1 


53.3 


Living with nonrelatives 


1.6 


2.4 


Living alone 


34.6 


33.0 


Living In institutions 


11.7 


11.3 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
General Social and Economic Characteristics, U.S. Summary, 
1980 Census of Population, table 98. 



years of age or more was examined indepth be- 
cause it is the fastest growing, although smallest, 
segment of older people. 

The data generally show that the living arrange- 
ments of nonmetro and metro older people are 
similar, with one important difference. More non- 
metro elderly people live as married couples, 
while metro elderly people more frequently live 
with relatives other than a spouse or with non- 
relatives (fig. 5). 

Until they reach age 85, the majority of both non- 
metro and metro men are the heads of family 
households (see table 10). Even past age 85, men 
are most commonly t^e heads of family house- 
holds (49 percent of nonmetro men and 44 per- 
cent of metro men). Significant proportions of 
men 85 years of age and more also live alone, in 
institutions, or as a relative of the household 
head. 

Residing as the spouse of household head is the 
most common living arrangement of both non- 
metro and metro women age 65-74 (49 percent 
and 43 percent), but a third of all women in this 
age group live alone (see table 10). Once women 
have reached 75 years of age, they are most likely 
to live alone (see fig. 5). Among women 85 years 
of age and more, the highest proportions of both 
nonmetro and metro women live alone, in institu- 
tions, or as a relative of the household head, in 
that order. More than one-fourth of all women in 
this age group are institutionalized. 

The majority of elderly people fall into two mar- 
ital status categories: married or widowed. It is 
especially important, consequently, to show the 
extent to which these two groups differ in their 
living arrangements and how the patterns differ 
in metro and nonmetro areas. Most important, 
data indicate that health and financial conditions 
permit a large majority of married older people 
(more than 95 percent counting heads of house- 
holds and spouses) to live independently. Both 
nonmetro and metro married elders largely report 
"head of family household" (56 percent nonmetro 
and 55 percent metro) or "spouse of head" of 
household (41 percent nonmetro and 40 percent 
metro) as their living arrangement (table 11). Next 
in importance among married older people, 
though the percentages are small, are those living 
as nonspousal "relative of head" of household 
and as patients in institutions. 

Widowed older people, by contrast, are most 
likely to live alone. Sixty-three percent of non- 
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metro residents and 57 percent of metro residents 
live alone. About 13 percent each of nonmetro 
and metro widowed elderly are heads of family 
households. Such a household would have a 
grown child,. a sibling, or oiii»?v relative living in 
the .older person's.household. Seventeen percent 
of metro and 12 percent of nonmetro widowed 
older people are living '\s "other relatives of 
head" of household. Included in this category are 
older. persons who have moved into the house- 
holds of their adult children or that of a sibling. 
The widowed elderly are much more likely than 
the married elderly to be patients in nursing 
homes and other institutions. 

Living arrangements of widowed elderly persons 
differ somewhat among nonmetro and metro resi- 
dents. For instance, the widowed elderly in non- 
metro areas are more likely than their metro 
counterparts to live alone, while the widowed el- 
derly of metro areas are more likely to live as 
"other relatives of head" of households. Common 
stereotypes of rural and smalltown older people 
are that they have more extensive social networks 
and are more likely to live in households of ex- 



tended family than are the urban elderly. These 
data, however, show a different pattern: it is the 
urban-dwelling adult offspring or other relative 
who is more likely to share his or her household 
with an elderly person. That the rural elderly are 
more likely to own their own homes may account 
for their greater tendency to live alone [10]. Home 
ownership is probably advantageous for people 
maintaining an independent household, often a 
preferred lifestyle of older people. 

Summary. The living arrangements of the wid- 
owed elderly are more varied than those of the 
married elderly. Moreover, a loss of independent 
living results for about one-third of those wid- 
owed: the proportions living as nonspousal rela- 
tives of heads of households, in instit^^aons, and 
as heads or members of nonfamily households all 
increase. The major difference in living arrange- 
ments of widowed older people is the greater ten- 
dency of metro inhabitants to live in family 
households with relatives other than a spouse. 
Conversely, older nonmetro widows and wid- 
owers are more likely to.live alone. Among all 
elderly, the main residence-related difference is 



Table 10— Living arrangements of the elderly 65 years of age and more, 1980, selected characteristics 



Metro males 



Nonmetro males 



Metro females 



Living arrangements 



65-74 
years 



75-84 
years 



85+ 
years 



65-74 75-84 85+ 65-74 75-84 85+ 
years years years years years years 



Nonmetro females 

65-74 75-84 85+ 
years years years 



Total 



9,456 4,065 879 4,152 1.710 



Thousands 

401 12,604 7,097 2,220 
Percent 



5,014 2,703 



882 



Living In households: 


























Head of house- 


























hold- 






















8.1 


10.2 


Head of family 


76.5 


62.8 


43.9 


80.1 


67.1 


49.1 


9.8 


10.2 


8.5 


9.3 


Head of non- 
















1.3 


1.4 


.8 






family 


.9 


.8 


.7 


.5 


.5 


.5 


1.3 


.9 


.2 


Single-person 
household 


11.8 


18.5 


20.0 


10.8 


17.7 


19.5 


33.0 


44.0 


32.9 


32.9 


47.1 


36.5 


Nonhead of house- 


























hold- 


























Spouse of house- 




















48.7 


24.3 




hold head 


3.2 


3.9 


2.4 


2.9 


3.2 


2.0 


43.4 


19.3 


5.2 


7.7 


Other relative 






















10.2 


14.5 


of head 


4.3 


7.1 


14.9 


2.8 


5.4 


10.7 


8.9 


14.9 


23.9 


5.5 


Non relative 
















1.3 








.8 


of head 


1.3 


1.4 


2.3 


.7 


.4 


1.2 


1.0 


.9 


.6 




Living in institutions: 
















8.0 




1.9 


8.3 


28.5 


Patient 


1.6 


4.9 


15.0 


2.0 


5.3 


15.7 


2.1 


25.3 


Resident 


.4 


.5 


.8 


.1 


.5 


.7 


.5 


.9 


1.8 


.3 


.3 


.7 



Total, households and 
Institutions 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Public Use Microdata Sample, 1980. 
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that a higher proportion of nonmetro people live 
in married couple households. Older people in 
metro areas, on the other hand, are more likely to 
live vfiih nonspousal relatives or with non- 
relatives. 

Another v^^ay of looking at living arrangements is 
to consider vi^omen 65 years of age or older by 
number of children ever born, since women are 
likely to be widowed during old age and may 
need to form or join a household without a 
spouse. Data from the Census Public Use Sample 
do not give any specific indication of whether or 
not offspring are still alive. Nonetheless, most 
children born to women 65 years old or older are 
still alive. The data therefore indicate some mea- 



sure of the likelihood that offspring provide fi- 
nancial and housing support. Indeed, statistics, 
show that the greater the number of children an 
elderly woman had, the less likely she is to live in 
a nonfamily household (which includes living 
alone or in an institution) and the more likely she 
is to live in a family household (table 12). 

Having children reduces an elderly woman's like- 
lihood of being institutionalized but does not en- 
tirely eliminate it, especially among the oldest 
old. Nonmetro or metro residence had little effect 
on the difference in living arrangements of el- 
derly women when measured by number of chil- 
dren ever born. The need for long-term care in 
institutions is likely to increase, however, with the 



Figure 5 



The elderly*s living arrangements: Age, sex, and place ot residence, 1980^ 

Nonmetro 



Head or spouse 
in family 
household 



Percent 

83.0 y//////////////// y///////////A 

Male 70.3 ' 
51.1 

58.0 ^^;^zm////////////A 

Female 32.4 
17.8 



Other relative of 
head, or In nonfamily 
household 



Male 



Female 



4.0 
6.3 
12.4 

6.9 
11.9 
16.5 



65-74 years 
75-84 years 
85+ years 



Metro 



Percent 



79.7 
66.7 
46.3 

53.2 
29.5 
13.3 



6.5 
9.3 
17.9 



V//////////////////,^^ 



11.2 ^ 
17.5 
25.2 



Alone 



Patient or resident 
of institution 



Male 



Female 



Female 




2.1 

Male 5.8 
16.4 



L 



2.2 
8.6 
29.2 




V Some totti* do not add to 100 due to roundkig. 

Source: US. Depeitment ot Commeree, Butew ot the CenM*. PuMo Ute Moodeti Senplef. 1980. 
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5.4 
15.8 

2.6 
8.9 
27.1 
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current generation of women having fewer chil- 
dren. 

Race has some effect on the living arrani,ements 
of older people. Among those age 65 or more, 
10.3 percent of nonmetro blacks and 13.3 percent 
of metro blacks live in households of nonspousal 
relatives, while .5.8 percent of nonmetro whites 
and 9 percent oif metro whites live in similar 
kinds of households. On the other hand, older 
whites (5.6 percent nonmetro and 5.4 percent 
metro) are somewhat more likely than older 
blacks (4 percent nonmetro and 3.6 percent 
metro) to be institutionahzed. The two races differ 
only slightly in their living arrangements when 
compared by nonmetro or metro residence, and 
there are noticeable differences only with regard 
to whether they are institutionalized or living 
with relatives other than a spouse. 

Conclusion 

The analyses of living arrangements show that 
women are much more likely than men to live 
alone or in the household of a relative who is not 
their spouse, especially at age 75 or more. The 
institutionalized elderly are disproportionately fe- 



Table 11— Living arrangements of the married and 
widowed elderly 65 years of age or more, 
1980 



Metro 



Nonmetro 



Living arrangements Married Widowed Married Widowed 

Thousands 

Total, households and 
Institutions 9,213 6,689 4.114 2,592 



Percent 



Living in households: 
Head of household- 
Head of family 
Head of nonfamily 
Single-person 
household 

Nonhead of 
household- 
Spouse of household 

head 
Other relative of 
head 

Nonrelative of head 

Living In Institutions: 
Patient 
Resident 



54.9 


12.9 


56.1' 


12.7 


.1 


2.0 


.1 


1.4 


.6 


56.9 


.9 


62.7 


40.4 


0 


40.7 


0 


2.5 


17.1 


1.0 


11.8 


.2 


1.5 


.1 


.9 


1.2 


8.9 


1.1 


10.0 


.1 


.7 


.1 


.5 



t Percentages in the column add. to more than 100 due to 
rounding. ^ ^ , ^ ^ 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Public Use Microdata Sample, 1980. 



male, unmarried, and white, with few or no chil- 
dren. InstitutiCiialization increases substantially 
with advanciag age, especially among persons 85 
years of age or more, as does living alone and 
living with a relative other than a spouse. The 
living arrangements of nonmetro and metro older 
people are similar, although the percentage of 
married couple households is somewhat higher 
among the nonmetro oldix population. 

Having a spouse, an adult offspring, or other rela- 
tive to help with daily living tasks is often the key 
to an elderly person's ability to maintain an inde- 
pendent household, offsetting many medical 
problems. Only the very old, very impaired, and, 
in some cases, poor elderly are likely to relin- 
quish independent living to share the household 
of an offspring or other relative, or to become 
institutionalized. 

The proportion of elderly who live alone has risen 
steadily since 1940 [20). Two likely reasons are 
the increasing number of people living to ad- 
vanced ages and the widening disparity between 
men and women in life expectancy.^ The trend 
also seems to reflect improved health and pre- 
ferred lifestyle of older people. 

Socioeconomic Status of the 
Nonmetro Elderly 

Today's elderly lived through World Wars I and II, 
the Great Depression, the New Deal, and a period 
of sustained national affluence from the 1950's 
through the 1970's. Future generations of older 
people are unlikely to have the same perspectives 
on how life should be lived in old age. 

Rural and smalltown older people, in particular, 
have had lives characterized by higher than aver- 
age rates of poverty, underemployment, and social 
isolation. Changes in communication and trans- ^ 
portation, on the other hand, have brought people 
closer together, regardless of where they live. In 
rural areas, technological innovation led to farm 
mechanization and outmigrations, of which some 
present-day rural elderly are remnants. Better eco- 
nomic conditions spawned increased government 
spending for social programs, however, which has 
somewhat evened out the historic inequities be- 
tween urban and rural older people. But what are 
the remaining differences? And what factors con- 
tribute to observed differences? 

^ Between 1940 and 1980. the disparity In average future 
lifetime of while males and females 1 year old and over 
widened from 3.5 years to 7.3 years, thus substantially rais- 
ing the probability and duration of widowhood for older 
women. 
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Educational Attainment 

Most of the U.S. elderly are less well educated 
than younger adults. Slightly more than 33 per- 
cent of the elderly had at least a high school 
diploma in 1980, while the comparable figure for 
younger adults was over 50 percent. Of the older 
population, 31 percent of iionmetro residents and 
39 percent of metro residents have at least a high 
school diploma. Among various groups of the el- 
derly population, nonmetro residents have lower 
levels of education than metro residents, though 
the differences are not pronounced (table 13). Re- 
gardless of where they live, those between the 
ages of 65 and 74 are better educated than those 
of more advanced age. Most elderly are no longer 
concerned with using their education to earn in- 
come, but educational a-tainment does affect their 
retirement income in terms of Social Security pay- 
ments, pensions, and investments. Limited educa- 
tion handicaps older j>eople's ability to find out 
about'services and programs that could benefit 



them. And, poorly educated older people may 
find it difficuh to deal with the paperwork and 
other bureaucratic hurdles built into many pro- 
grams. 

Employment Status 

Many people now retire in their late fifties and 
early sixties rather than waiting until they reach 
65 years of age. Only a small percentage of people 
continue working into their seventies. In 1980, 
over 80 percent of the men and over 90 percent of 
the women age 65 or more were out of the labor 
force. These figures include people who have 
never worked and retirees. Nonmetro and metro 
older residents differ only slightly in the propor- 
tions who continue to work past age 65 (table 14). 
The metro group is slightly more likely to be 
employed, perhaps due to greater job oppor- 
tunities. Underemployment traditionally was 
greater in nonmetro than in metro areas, and, 
since the late 1970's, the same was true of unem- 



Tabte12^Uving arrangements of elderly women compared by age, place of residence, and offspring, 1980^ 



Number of children 
and household type 



Metro 



Nonmetro 



65-74 years 



75+ years 



65-74 years 



75+ years 



Childless: 
Total « 



Percent 
Living In family households 
Living In nonfamily 

households 
Living in Institutions 



One child: 
Total 



Percent 
Living In family households 
Living in nonfamily 

households 
Living in institutions 



Two or more children: 
Total 



Percent 
Living in family households 
Living in nonfamily 

households 
Living in institutions 



3,176 



100.0 
51.1 

44.1 
4.8 



2,402 



100.0 
61.8 

35.8 
2.4 



7.082 



100.0 
67.6 

30.8 
1.6 



2.158 



100.0 
23.0 

55.6 
21.4 



1.703 



100.0 
42.8 

43.2 
14.0 



5,168 



100.0 
48.1 

41.5 
10.4 



Thousands 



Percent 



Thousands 



Percent 



Thousands 



Percent 



1.048 



100.0 
52.4 

42.8 
4.8 



818 



100.0 
61.1 

37.5 
1.4 



3.148 



100.0 
67.8 

30.7 
1.5 



847 



100.0 
32.9 

48.4 
18.7 



529 



100.0 
40.6 

47.3 
12.1 



2,209 



100.0 
42.7 

45.2 
12.1 



' Offspring are designated as number of children ever born. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Public Use Microdata Sample, 1980. 
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ployment. Only a fraction of all older people re- 
port that they are unemployed; that is, out of a job 
but seeking work. It may be, however, that re- 
tirement" rather than "unemployment" is a more 
acceptable description to use for the older dis- 
couraged worker who has experienced a lorig pe- 
riod without work. 

It is not possible to determine what proportion of 
older people dropped out of the labor force by 
choice and what proportion was urged to leave by 
their employers. The trend in recent decades, 
however, has been toward earlier retirement 
among men, while the retirement age has re- 
mained relatively constant among women. About 
8 percent of women continue working past age 65 



The labor force participation rate of men 65 years 
of age or more dropped from 29.6 percent to 19.7 
percent in metro areas and from 27.2 percent to 
18.4 percent in nonmetro areas from 1970 to 1980. 
The statistics suggest that as Social Security and 
private pension benefits improved, many .vorkers 
retired voluntarily. Health problems and disability 
are often the reasons for involuntary early retire- 
ment (1). The increased longevity of the U.S. pop- 
ulation has likely contributed to men's decreased 
labor force participation rates. Counter to the 
carJy retirement trend, nearly 39 percent of male 
farmers were working past 65 years of age in 
198C, 

As the older population continues to expand 
rapidly and economic pressures on Social Se- 



Table 13— Educational status of the elderly, 1980 



Educational 
level 



Metro 



6b-74 years 



75-84 years 



85+ years 



Tota^ 

Elementary school 

and less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Some college 
College graduate 



Total 

Elementary school 

and less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Some college 
College graduate 



Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


10.516 


100.0 


5,384 


100.0 


1,504 


100.0 


3,669 
2,367 
2,709 
1*181 
590 


34.9 
22.5 
25.8 
11.2 
b.6 


2,594 
956 

1,030 
522 
282 


48.2 
17.8 
19.1 
9.7 
5.2 


812 
210 
295 
122 
65 


54.0 
14.0 
19.6 
8.1 
4.3 


Nonmetro 


65-74 years 


75-84 years 


85+ yeais 


Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Fercenf 


4,446 


100.0 


2,153 


100.0 


632 


100.0 


1,974 
r,o3 
924 
'oZZ 
199 


44.4 
21.4 
20.8 
8>9 
4.5 


1,199 
382 
313 
167 
92 


55.7 
17.8 
14.5 
7.8 
4.3 


384 
91 
78 
53 
26 


60.8 
14.4 
12.4 
8.3 

4. 



Source: U.S> Department ci Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Public Use MIcrodata Sample, 1980. 

Table 14— Employment status of the elderl y, 1980 

Metro 



Employment 
status 



Nonmetro 



Mates 



Females 



Males 



Females 





Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


Total 

Full-time workers 
Part-time workers 
Unemployed 
Not In labor force 


7,200 
683 
662 
67 

5,788 


100.0 
9.5 
9.2 
.9 
80.4 


10,952 
322 
532 
54 

10.044 


100.0 
2.9 
4.9 
.5 
91.7 


3,132 
267 
296 
27 

2,542 


100.0 
8>5 
9.4 
.9 
81.2 


4,299 
107 
202 
19 

3,971 


100.0 
2.5 
4,7 
.4 
92.4 



Source: U.S. Department of Commorce, Bureau of the Census, Public Use MIcrodata Sample, 1980. 
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curity mount, the Nation's employment and retire- 
ment policies are likely to be revised. One policy 
suggestion is to raise the age at which workers 
can'start receiving Social Security payments. This 
alternative would be more difficult for the non- 
metro elderly since they have more chronic health 
conditions than do the metro elderly [10). More- 
over, job prospects are less optimistic for the non- 
metro group, because rural labor market oppor- 
tunities have trailed those in urban markets since 
1980. 

Occupations 

A full understanding of the factors contributing to 
the economic well-being of older people warrants 
an examination of the occupations and industrial 
composition of the elderly work force. Nonmetro 
men 65 years of age or more who are in the labor 
force are most likely to work in farming, forestry, 
and fishing. Technical, sales, and administrative 
support occupations are second in importance for 
this group (table 15). On the other hand, older 
metro mer are most likely to work in managerial 
and professional or technical, sales, and admin- 
istrative support occupations. Older male workers 
in metro areas work in higher wage occupations 
than their nonmetro counterparts. 

Among nonmetro women, service occupations are 
most prevalent. Technical, sales, and admin- 



istrative support occupations are second in impor- 
tance. The reverse is true of women in metro 
counties: most are employed in technical, sales, 
and administrative support occupations, while 
service occupations are second. Professional 
fields rank third among all older women. Older 
metro women who work are in somewhat higher 
statue occupations than tlieir older nonmetro 
counterparts. 

With only about 20 percent of nonmetro men and 
10 percent of nonmetro women working past age 
65, no occupational category includes a large pro- 
portion of older persons. Viewed from the per- 
spective of workers over age 65, however, the 
story is different. Employment in agriculture is 
important for older nonmetro men for whom 
there is often flexibility to phase in retirement by 
gradually moving fi:om full-time to part-time 
work. A similar phenomenon seems to exist for 
older metro men in managerial and professional 
occupations, in which case the proportion of self- 
employed workers is also high. Technical, sales, 
and administrative support occupations are 
important job sources for elderly men and 
women, regardless of residence. Skills learned in 
these fields do not require physical labor, and 
acquired skills may not become obsolete as fast as 
in other occupations. Jobs in this category are 
among the more plentiful, which would have 
some bearing on the number and proportion of 



Tabie 15— Occupation and employment status among the elderly, 1980 



Employment status 
and occupation 



Metro 



Nonrnetro 



Males 



Females 



Males 



Females 



Total 

Not in labor force 

or unemployed 
Employed 
Percentage 

of employed 
Managers and 

professionals 
Technical, sales, and 

administrative 

support staff 
Service personnel 
Farmers, forestry 

Industry employees, 

and fishermen 
Precision production, 

craft, and repair 

tradespeople 
Operators, fabricators, 

and laborers 



Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


Thousands 


Percent 


7,189 


100.0 


10,942 * 


100.0 


3,128 


100.0 


4,294 


100.0 


5,843 
1.346 


81.3 
18.7 


10,088 
854 


92.2 
7.8 


2,565 
563 


82.0 
18.0 


3,985 
309 


92.8 
7.2 


NA 


100.0 


NA 


100.0 


NA 


100.0 


NA 


100.0 


NA 


26.6 


NA 


17.7 


NA 


15.3 


NA 


14.9 


NA 
NA 


25.6 
15.4 


NA 
NA 


43.8 
26.9 


NA 
NA 


17.2 
13.3 


NA 
NA 


33.0 
39.5 


NA 


5.5 


NA 


1.6 


NA 


26.5 


NA 


2.6 


NA 


13.4 


NA 


2.5 


NA 


13.5 


NA 


3.2 


NA 


13.6 


NA 


7.5 


NA 


14.2 


NA 


6.8 



NA= Not applicable. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, public Use MIcrodata Sample, 1980. 
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older workers filling them. Finally, the elderly re- 
siding in metro areas are more likely to work in 
high-prestige, high-wage occupations than are the 
elderly living in nonmetro areas. Opportunities 
for such jobs usually are greater in metro areas; 
this finding would be consistent with the earlier 
employment histories of these adults. 

Industrial Composition 

Over 50 pei-cent of older nonmetro men who 
work are employed in agriculture, forestry, and 
fisheries; retail trade; and professional and related 
service industries (table 16). Manufacturing and 
construction industries are also important em- 
ployers but to somewhat lesser degrees. Older 
metro men are most likely to be employed in 
professional and related services, manufacturing, 
and retail trade, in that order. The finance, insur- 
ance, real estate, and business repair service in- 
dustries are also fairly important employers of 
older metro male workers. 

From these findings, we see some similarities and 
dissimilarities among- men based on a comparison 
by place of residence. The agricultural industry is 
an unimportant employer of older metro men. 
Professional and related services, retail trade, and 
manufacturing industries employ comparatively 
high proportions of both nonmetro and metro 
men, although slightly higher proportions of the 
metro group. 




Older nonmetro women who work are clustered in profes- 
sional and related services, retail trade, and personal 
services. 



The three most important industrial sectors em- 
ploying older nonmetro and metro women are 
professional and related services, retail trade, and 
personal services (see table 16). In nonmetro 



Table 16— Maior industries employing elderly people, 1980 



Industry 



Metro 



Nonmetro 



Males 



Females 



Thousands 



Males 



Females 



Total 



Agriculture, forestry, and 

fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, 

and public utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and 

real estate 
Business repair service 
Personal service 
Entertainment and recreation 
Professional and 

related services 
Public administration 

Total 



1,345 


854 




563 


309 






Percent 






5.2 


1.8 




26.7 


3.6 


.5 


.2 




1.1 


0 


6.3 


.8 




6.9 


.8 


17.2 


10.4 




10.6 


7.8 


4.9 


2.3 




4.6 


1.9 


6.6 


2.7 




4.1 


1.8 


15.3 


21.4 




14.2 


20.9 


9.0 


6.1 




4.4 


3.6 


7.6 


4.5 




4.6 


3.4 


4.4 


14.6 




3.9 


19.7 


1.9 


1.1 




1.2 


1.6 


16.4 


29.3 




12.0 


30.9 


4.7 


5.0 




5.7 


4.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Public Use MIcrodala Sample, 1980. 



areas, the personal service industry is second and 
retail trade is third in importance as employers of 
older women. But, in metro areas, retail trade is 
second and the personal service industry is third. 
The manufacturing industrial sector ranks fourth, 
and is a relatively important employer of all older 
women. 

The findings reflect differences in both rural and 
urban labor markets, and in the personal skills 
and employment histories of the older generation. 
Though older men and women are employed by 
different industrial sectors, this pattern is consis- 
tent with traditional patterns of employment of 
men and women. 

Income and Poverty 

Incomes of nonmetro older people traditionally 
were lower than those of their metro counterparts. 
The gap remains. The incomes of oider people as 
a group have risen in recent decades, narrowing 
the gap between the 65 years of age and over 
group arid younger age groups. Older people 
were among the country's most impoverished 
groups before the Great Depression. With mcreas- 
ing benefits and the advent of new programs {So- 
cial Security in 1935 and Medicare and Medicaid 
in 1965), however, generational disparities have 
been reduced. 

The Bureau of the Census in 1980 coUected data 
on several types of income based on official defi- 
nitions [see box). Families and unrelated individu- 
als are classified as ranking above or below the 
poverty level according to the official Federal in- 
dex originated by the Social Security Administra- 
tion. The poverty index is based on money 
income only, including cash transfers. In the 1980 
census, a famih- of four had a poverty-level 
income if its 1979 income was less than $7,412. 
This study reports only on the levels for persons 
65 years of age or more. 

Although the economic status of the elderly and 
nonelderly has been equalized to some extent, in- 
comes of those age 65 and over are still dras- 
tically lower than incomes of the working age 
population during the peak earning years of ages 
35-^4. In 1980, incomes of families with house- 
holders 65' years of age or more were only 58 
percent (in nonmetro areas) and 57 percent {in 
metro areas) of those of families with somewhat 
younger householders age 55-64 (fig. 6). Differ- 
ences are even more pronounced between elderly 
householders and those in the 45-54 age group. 



Regardless of their household composition, non- 
metro elderly have lower incomes and higher pov- 
erty rates than do the metro elderly. The income 
difference between nonmetro and metro families 
with older householders was substantial in 1980: 
$10,157 median income compared with $13,421. 
Moreover, nonmetro older families were twice as 
likely as metro older families to live below the 
poverty line (13.4 percent versus 6.8 percent) 
(fig. 7). 

Unrelated persons age 65 or more have median 
incomes ranging from $4,000-$5,500, depending 
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Comparison of elderly and nonelderly Income by place of residence and household status, 1979 



Family income^ 



^ Metro 

i 



1 

^ Nonmetro 



Median income 
(thousand dollars) 

35 



30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 



65+ 55-64 45-54 35-44 25-34 15-24 
\f3ars 



Unrelated Individuals* Income^ 

Metro 
I 1 Nonmetro 



Males Females 





65+ 65+ 15+ 

Years 



15+ 



1/ Hnif kKorm it ttm tunvned Income cf U nMed kxSvidiMJs In « hootehokl The age groups used are definealed by the cg^ of household heed 
2/ UmMed WMdueV hcome the income cf peftons retfcjinc in householda of unrelaled people. inducSng income of persona Iving aJooc and m nonmstitutional group 
quarters. The age groijpe are defcwaled accordhg to cenaut defWtiona. The census deflnea the work-age popuUrtion as persons 15 years and over People 65 years 
and over are included in the age groups Uljeled 15+ years: tNa eJderty popiialion U also excn*^ separately in the age group labeled 65* years. 

Sou.ce: us. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Gs^Jeni/ Soom/ t.nd BconomiG CtwacteristiGS, U.S. Summary. 1980 Census of Popufttton, taWe 107. pege 78 



figure 7 

Comparison of elderly and nonelderly poverty 
by place of residence and household status, 
1979 

Percentage in poverty 
Metro 



Total <65 years 



Total 65+ years 

Family household with 
head of household 
65+ years 

Unrelated individuals 
65+ years 




Nonmetro 



21.3 



6.8 
13.4 

25.6 
38.1 



Source: U5. Department of Commerce. Bureau ol the Census. G€f>enl Sodd $f)d 
&:onomic Ctmnctefistics, U^. Summary, mo Census of Populatfon. table 107. 
page 7a 



on sex and residency statur.. The poverty rate is 
almost three times higher for older nonmetro un- 
related persons as for fa:nilies. Both older men 
and women living as unrelated individuals in 
nonmetro areas have lower incomes than their 
metro counterparts, although the gajps between 
metro and nonmetro residents are not as great for 



older unrelated persons as for older families. The 
median incomes of older unrelated individuals 
are universally low. Younger, unrelated persons 15 
years of age or more have higher incomes than 
their counterparts of the same sex and place of 
residence in the group 65 years of age and over. 

Since household members usually share some liv- 
ing expenses, household income may give the 
most accurate indication of living standard from a 
strictly financial standpoint. Nonetheless, an in- 
determinable proportion of elderly are "hidden 
poor," who may be reported as living in house- 
holds with relatively high incomes but who were 
forced to live with younger relatives to avoid pov- 
erty. 

Sex. U.S. women have lower incomes than men, 
regardless of age. Moreover, older women far out- 
number older men since life expectancy is greater 
for women than men. Understanding differences 
in the median incomes of men and women, there- 
fore, is key to understanding the economic well- 
being of the older population. Both older metro 
men and women are more likely to have house- 
hold incomes in the $20,000-or-more per year 
range than eif/ier nonmetro men or women (table 

30 



17). The positive effect of metro residence with 
the attendant advantages of urban labor markets 
and consequent pension incomes are evident from 
these findings. Within the metro group, however, 
older women are twice as likely as older men to 
have household incomes at the lower end of the 
range in the "loss. or none" and the "under- 
$5,000-per-year" categories. They are also more 
likely to be in those categories than nonmetro 
men: almost 40 percent of nonmetro women had 
household incomes in the lowest two categories in 
1980. When compared by sex and place of resi- 
dence, older nonmetro women have the lowest 
incomes and are highly concentrated in the 
"imder-$5,000-per-year" income category. 

Race. Race is key to income differences among 
older people. Findings on household incomes of 
older blacks and whites based on metro or non- 
metro residence reveal some interesting patterns 
(table 18). An older metro resident, regardless of 
race, is more likely to have an annual household 
income of $20,000 or more than a nonmetro resi- 
dent. High incomes simply are not as characteris- 
tic of older nonmetro residents as they are of 
older metro residents. 

Higher percentages of whites, both metro and 
nonmetro, reported no income or loss of house- 
hold income in 1979 than did blacks. This situa- 
tion may arise because whites are more likely to 
participate in entrepreneurial ventures, including 
farming, where income losses are sometimes en- 
countered. Older whites, too, may be more likely 
to use tax loopholes to report zero income or loss 
in income. An alternative explanation is that 
blacks are more likely than whites to have worked 

Table 17— Household Income of elderly 65 years of age 
or more according to residence and sex, 
1980 



Metro Nonmetro 

1979 income — 

Males Females Males Females 







Thousands 




Total 


7,200 


10,951 


3,131 


4,299 








Percent 




None or loss 


4.7 


8.3 


5.0 


8.1 


Under $5,000 


11.1 


22.3 


18.6 


31.1 


$5,000-$9,999 


25.0 


24.6 


31.2 


27.8 


$10,000- 








$19,999 


32.0 


24.1 


28.9 


21.4 


$20,000 and 










over 


27.2 


20.7 


16.3 


11.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Public Use MIcrodata Sample, 1980. 



during their lifetimes or to continue working past 
65, providing them with some pension or other 
source of income. Older blacks are considerably 
more likely than older whites to fall into the 
"under-$5,000-per-year" income category. For in- 
stance, 33 percent of metro blacks and 43 percent 
of nonmetro blacks reported 1979 household in- 
come of under $5,000 {compared with 17 percent 
and 24 percent, respectively, of their white coun- 
terparts). Metro whites are the most advantaged 
and nonmetro blacks the most disadvantaged in 
terms of household income. 



Amount and Sources of Income. The elderly's 
financial status greatly depends on their income 
sources. Most rely on a mix, including Social Se- 
curity, salary and wages, savings, investments, 
real estate, or pensions. Social Security is by far 
the most prevalent source of personal income 
among the elderly, with 82 percent of elderly non- 
metro residents and 80 percent of elderly metro 
residents being recipients {table 19). Except for 
older people who derive personal income from 
salary and wages or from nonfarm self-employ- 
ment, the median amount of income derived from 
Social Security {$3,357 and $2,806 per year for 
metro and nonmetro residents, respectively) is 
higher than that from most other sources. None- 
theless, a high proportion of those who must live 
only on Social Security have incomes below the 
poverty level [11). Asset income such as interest, 
dividends, or net rental is the second most impor- 
tant source of personal income in percentage 
terms for all older people, although the median 
amount is not as high as it is for some other 
sources. 

Table 18— Household income of elderly 65 years of age or 
niore according to race and residence, 1980 



Metro Nonmetro 

1979 Income 

Whites Blacks Whites Blacks 







Thousands 




Total 


16,219 


1.531 


6,812 


525 








Percent 




None or loss 


7.0 


5.5 


6.9 


5.6 


Under $5,000 


16.5 


32.1 


24.4 


43.0 


$5,000-$9,999 


24.7 


26.5 


29.4 


27.9 


$10,000- 








$19,999 


27.9 


20.9 


25.1 


18.0 


$20,000 and 








over 


23.9 


15.0 


14.2 


5.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Public Use MIcrodata Sample, 1980. 
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Older nonmetro people receive between two- 
thirds and three-fourths the amount older metro 
residents receive from most sources of personal 
income. There are a few notable exceptions. Older 
nonmetro residents have higher farm income than 
older metro residents, both in dollar terms and 
proportionally [14]. Older metro residents average 
somewhat higher median personal income from 
public assistance and "other income," which in- 
cludes pensions and all sources not specifically 
listed in table 19. Public assistance, however, is an 
income source for a greater proportion of older 
nonmetro than metro residents (11 percent com- 
pared with 8.5 percent). Personal income from all 
sources among older nonmetro residents eq^uals 
only 82 percent that of older metro residents 
(fig. 8). 

Many older people experience poverty for the first 
time when they retire. Recent research and dis- 
cussion have focused on how much the elderly 
have caught up economically with younger peo- 
ple. While the economic situation for U.S. youth 
has deteriorated, it has improved for the elderly. 
Particular subgroups of the aged population, how- 
ever, continue to have disproportionately high 
poverty rates, and plder nonmetro people are a 
prime example. 

Poverty afflicts more nonmetro than metro elderly. 
Twenty-one percent of all nonmetro people 65 
years or more had poverty-level incomes in 1979, 
compared with 13 percent of the same age group 
in metro areas (see fig. 7). Poverty in nonmetro 
areas also hits tiie elderly harder than it does 
younger adults. Half of al] older people in Amer- 



ica with poverty-level incomes live in nonmetro 
areas, compared with less than three-eighths of 
the middle-age poor. 

Cities have less generational difference among 
their poor residents than do rural areas. For ex- 
ample, the incidence of poverty among the elderly 
and nonelderly differed little in metro areas (13 
percent versus 11 percent), while the difference 
was substantially wider in nonmetro areas (21 
percent versus 15 percent). 

Key Characteristics. Place of residence combined 
with other characterstics puts certain elderly peo- 
ple at relatively great financial disadvantage. Ad- 
vancing age is one such factor influencing the 
prevalence of poverty. Those 85 years of age or 
more have higher poverty rates in both nonmetro 
and metro areas than their cohorts age 65-74 and 
75-84 (table 20). Even more striking are the con- 
siderably higher proportions of nonmetro than 
metro elderly age 75-84 (38 percent in contrast to 
26 percent) and age 85 or more (43 percent in 
contrast to 30 percent) who are poor or near poor. 
Incomes of the poor fall below the poverty thresh- 
old and those of the near poor range from 
100-124 percent above the poverty level. 

Poverty rates of men and women differ: women 
are poorer. For instance, 25 percent of older non- 
metro women lived in poverty iu 1979 compared 
witii 17 percent of nonmetro men (see table 20). 
Some of the difference is caused by the higher 
rate of widowhood among women and by life- 
long inequality in the income of women and men. 
Furthermore, tiie disparity in poverty rates of el- 



Table 19— Income sources of the elderly 65 years of age or more by place of residence, 1980 



Income source 



Salary and wages 
Nonfarm self-employment 
Farm self-employment 
Interest, dividends, 

net rental 
Social Security 
Public assistarxe 
Other income 
Ail income^ 



Metro' 



Nonmetro' 





Percentage of 




Percentage of 


Median 


persons receiving 


Median. 


persons receiving 


income 


income by source^ 


income 


income by source^ 


Dollars 


Percent 


Dollars 


Percent 


4,503 


14.8 


3.120 


15.1 


4.003 


2.8 


3,005 


3.0 


1,610 


1.0 


2.745 


4.8 


2,000 


42.6 


1.506 


36.6 


3,357 


80.1 


2,806 


82.0 


1.650 


8.5 


1.209 


10.9 


2,853 


26.7 


2,494 


21.8 


5.003 


93.4 


4,111 


93.8 



' 18.124,000 metro people and 7,425,000 nonmetro people. 

2 Percentages add to more than 100 because persons often derive income from more than one source. 

« From the percentages in the last row of columns 2 and 4, it can be seen that proportions of both nr.etro and nonmetro elderly do not 
receive income from any source. Those without income are often institutionalized elderly people. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Public Use Microdata Sample, 1980. 
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Ratio of nonmetro to metro median Income by source, for persons age 65 years 
and over, 1980^ 



Ratio of nonmetro/melro income 



All income 



Salary and wages 



.82 



Nonfarm self-employment .75 



Farm self-employment 1.70 



interest, dividends, and 
net rental 



Soctal Security 



Public assistance 



Other income 



.75 



.84 



.73 



.87 



1/ Dda pertain to pmont receiving each toofce of Income. 

Source: US. Deptrtment of Commerce. Bureau of the Cenaut. PubSc Use Micro<JaJa SampJe. 1980. 



derly men and women in nonmetro areas is 
slightly greater than that in the poverty rates of 
elderly men and women in metro areas. 

Race is also a factor. Nearly 50 percent of non- 
metro blacks who are 65 years of age or more had 
below-poverty level incomes in 1979, while only 
30 percent of metro blacks lived in poverty (see 
table 20). Blacks in nonmetro areas are 2V2 times 
as likely as whites to live in poverty. The gap 
between metro blacks and whites is even wider, 
with blacks being almost three times as likely as 
whites to live in poverty. Still, poverty rates are 
proportionally higher for nonmetro blacks and 
whites than for their metro counterparts. Eighty 
percent of elderly nonmetro black women resid- 
ing in nonfamily households, for example, live 
below the poverty threshold. 

Marital status is another key determinant of older 
people's economic well-being: those who are mar- 
ried are clearly better off financially than the un- 
married (see table 20). Single older people have 
lower poverty rates than elders who have experi- 
enced marital disruption, whether caused by wid- 
owhood, divorce, or separation. The divorced and 
the separated fare the least well financially. For 



example, almost one-half of nonmetro older peo- 
ple and cbout a third of older metro divorced or 
separated people had poverty-level incomes in 
1979. Patterns of poverty, when examined in terms 
of marital status, are the same for both nonmetro 
and metro older people. Poverty is simply more 
pronounced among the nonmetro elderly, re- 
gardless of whether one is married or not. 

The type of living arrangements elderly people 
have makes a profound difference in their eco- 
nomic well-being, and advancing age makes a 
large difference in the kind of living arrange- 
ments they have when widowhood and failing 
health become common. Among those 60-74 
years of age and those age 75 and over, poverty 
rates range ft-om slightly less than three times as 
great to over four times as great for nonmetro and 
metro older individuals living alone than for 
those living in family households (table 21). Non- 
metro residence combined with advancing age, 
being female, black, unmarried, and living alone 
all negatively influence the economic well-being 
of older people (fig. 9). 

The age of elderly people affects their migration 
patterns and subsequent economic well-being. As 
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table 21 shows, older people who move from ur- 
ban to rural areas are more affluent than the non- 
•niigrant ,elderly populations they join. They are 
also more affluent than older people who move 
from one nonmetro location to another. The dif- 
ference in affluence is especially striking for those 
75 years of age or more, among whom only 12 
percent of the metro-to-nonmetro migrants are 
impoverished, compared with 25 percent of 
longer term residents. Metro-to-nonmetro 
migrants do not, therefore, contribute to increas- 
ed poverty in nonmetro areas. 



Analysis of the 

Determinants of Economic Well-'Being 
Among the Elderly 

Of the differences between older nonmetro and 
metro residents, the greatest is that of economic 

Table 20— Poverty status of the elderly by selected 
characteristics and residence, 1979 



Selected Below 100-124 

characteristics poverty percent of 

and residence level poverty level 



Percent 

Nonmetro: 

65-74 years 18.2 8.5 

75-84 years 26.0 12.3 

85+ years 30.1 12.9 

Metro: 

65-74 years 10.8 6.7 

75-84 years 15.4 10.9 

85+ years 18.2 12.2 

Nonmetro: 

Males 16.7 8.1 

Females 24.7 11.3 

Metro: 

Males 8.9 5.9 

Females 15.3 10.0 

Nonmetro: 

White 19.0 9.8 

Black 47.2 11.7 

Metro: 

White 10.9 7.9 

Black 30.0 12.3 

Nonmetro: 

Married 13.5 7.2 

Widowed 28.5 12.7 

Divorced or separated 37.1 1 1 .1 

Single 21.3 8.7 

Metro: 

Married 6.7 4.2 

Widowed 1''.2 12.3 

Divorced or separated 22.3 11.1 

Single 14.9 8.6 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Public Use Microdata Sample, 1980. 



well-being. Older nonmetro inhabitants have de- 
cidedly lower incomes and higher poverty rates 
than do their metro counterparts. The disadvan- 
tages of economic life in rural areas are carried 
into retirement, even though Social Security and 
other transfer programs have been in place for 
many years. It is important to assess systemat- 
ically the determinants of older people's economic 
well-being because of these persisting differences. 
Central to that issue is whether residence in and 
of itself or whether a concentration of older peo- 
ple with characteristics that lead to disadvantage 
is the reason that the nonmetro elderly have indi- 
cators of lesser economic well-being than the 
metro elderly. Only by systematically examining 
factors associated with the economic status of 
older people can we gain insight into why differ- 
ences persist. A multivariate analysis framework 
was therefore used to assess the relative impor- 
tance of different factors affecting older people's 
incomes and poverty status. 

Regression Analysis Framework 

As cross-tabulations of income and poverty 
among the elderly indicated, those living in non- 
metro areas are economically disadvantaged com- 
pared with those living in metro locales. An 
important question, then, is whether place of resi- 
dence in and of itself influences economic well- 
being or whether elderly people with personal 
characteristics that contribute to lower incomes, 
such as higher median age, lower educational at- 
tainment, and nonparticipation in the labor force, 
simply are more concentrated in nonmetro areas. 

Table 21— -Poverty status of the elderly by selected 
characteristics, age, and residence, 1979 

Selected characteristics Age 



and residence — 


60-74 years 


75+ years 




Percent in poverty 


Nonmetro: 






Living in family 






households 


11.0 


15.2 


Living alone 


33.9 


41.0 


Metro: 






Living in family 






households 


5.6 


7.0 


Living alone 


22.9 


27.0 


Nonmetro: 






Metro-to-nonmetro 






migrants 


9.8 


11.6 


Nontnetro-to-nonmetro 






migrants 


21.9 


19.6 


Nonmetro nonmigrants 


16.7 


25.1 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Public Use Microdata, 1980. 
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Nonmetro elderly with poverty-level Income, by selected characteristics, 1980 



Percentage in poverty 
50 



40 



30 



20 



10 - 



0 L 



47.2 



- 18.2 




24.7 



16.7 










37.1 



28.5 



13.6 



21.3 



66-74 
years 



Male Female 



White Black 



Age Sex Race 

Source: U5. Depirtmcnt of Comnwce. Bureau of the Centus, PuMc U«e MIcfodala Sample. 1980. 



Married Widowed Separated Single 
or 

divorced 
Marital status 



The best tool to answer such questions when 
there are so many factors to consider is regression 
analysis. Regression analyses of the determinants 
of personal income and poverty status conse- 
quently were used to examine whether residential 
characteristics have an effect on the material well- 
being of older people once differences in personal 
characteristics are taken into account. 

Ordinary least squares regression is a method of 
determining the effects of several independent 
factors on variation in a dependent variable, such 
as personal income. Regression analysis shows 
the individual contribution of each independent 
variable while simultaneously controlling the ef- 
fects of other independent variables. The regres- 
sion equations presented here show Ihe factors 
that explain or predict personal income and de- 
gree of poverty among older people. 

Regression analysis also allows one to use exact 
measurement levels of variables rather than broad 
categories. For example, personal income is mea- 
sured continuously in $5 amounts rather than in 
broad income categories such as "under $5,000," 
"$5,000 to $10,000," and so forth. This method is 
more precise than cross-tabular analysis. 



Method 

The characteristics expected to influence eco- 
nomic status of older people, which are indepen- 
dent variables, included the following sei: age 
(years), sex (female, male), race (black, :vhile), ed- 
ucation (school years completed), labor force sta- 
tus (not in labor force, in labor force), occupation 
(none, blue collar, white collar),^ marital status 
(unmarried, married), living arrangements (alone 
or with noarelatives, in family households), mi- 
gration status (nonmigrant, migrant), region 
(South, nonsouth), place of residence (nonmetro, 
metro), and residence type (rural farm or non- 
farm, city or suburban lot). 

Personal income, the ependent variable in the 
first regression equation, was coded in $5 inter- 
vals ranging from a loss in income of $9,990 or 
more through a gain of $75,000 or more in annual 
personal income. Poverty status (degree of pov- 
erty), the dependent variable in the second regres- 
sion equation, was scored from 1 to 7. One 



^ Blue collar workers are employed in production, crafts, 
and other occupations reauiring manual labor. The white 
collar occupational classiHcation includes professional, tech* 
nical, managerial, and o her office workers. 
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equaled income less than 0.75 of the poverty cut- 
iiff, and 2 equaled 0.75 to 0.99 of the poverty 
threshold. The top score of 7 equaled income 2 or 
more times the poverty level. Personal income and 
degree of poverty were both used as measures of 
the economic well-being of older people. Personal 
income is an indicator of the income assets of 
each older person. Degree of poverty is an indica- 
tor of the economic status of each elderly person's 
household. An older person's personal income, 
for example, may be very low, yet he or she may 
Hve in a relatively affluent family household. The 
purpose in aiialyzing the determinants of income 
and of poverty, therefore, was to provide a more 
complete picture of the influences on the elderly's 
economic status. 

Hypothesized Relationships: Personal Income. A 
person's economic history lays the groundwork 
for relative affluence or poverty during old age. 
For this reason, it was expected that many of the 
ascribed characteristics (characteristics with 
which an individual is bom) and achieved charac- 
teristics (characteristics a person accumulates) 
that influence the income level of working-age 
people also influence the personal incomes of 
older people. Ascribed characteristics included in 
the model were age, sex, and race. Based on the 
findings in the cross-tabulations, one would ex- 
pect an inverse relationship between age and per- 
sonal income. That is, it was expected that 
relatively younger members of the elderly popula- 
tion would have significantly higher personal ui- 
comes. In addition, a positive relationship 
between being male and personal income was ex- 
pected. Finally, it was expected that being white 
would influence personal income positively. 

Among achieved characteristics, education was 
hypothesized to have a positive effect on personal 
income. The premise was that the greater the 
amount of formal education, the higher the per- 
sonal income, since data show that educational 
level is key to the earnings, savings, and pensions 
people accumulate during their working and re- 
tirement years. Labor force participation was also 
expected to contribute to higher personal in- 
comes. For example, people who are 65 years of 
age or more have much lower incomes than most 
people who are of working age (21). Among the 
elderly population, postretirement earnings usu- 
ally supplement investments, pensions, and otiier 
income sources. Such earnings are expected to 
raise personal income to a signiflcantly higher 
level than that found among the nonworking el- 
derly, who rely solely on more fixed sources of 
income. 



Married older people and older ones living in 
family households were shown in the cross- 
tabulations to have higher economic status than 
unmarried older people and older ones living in 
nonfamily households. Older people in family 
households are able to pool their economic re- 
sources and 3enefit from economies of scale. How 
marriage affects personal income, however, differs 
by sex. Married elderly men have somewhat 
higher personal incomes than unmarried elderly 
men, perhaps because of their family respon- 
sibilities (21). On the other hand, elderly women 
who are single, divorced, or widowed have higher 
personal incomes than married elderly women. 
The differences between the incomes of married 
and immarried women are probably due to two 
trends: single and divorced women are likely to 
work during their preretirement years, and el- 
derly widows often inherit survivors' benefits in 
addition to other material assets. No relationship 
between marital status and personal income was 
hypothesized in the overall regression equation 
because the sexes should pose counterbalancing 
tendencies. Separate regression equations were 
run for men and women to explore the idea that 




(s^sfiowitwftliviiSgsmm'iaimly^house^ 
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Living in a family household is the most important factor in avoiding poverty if one is old in the United States. 



marital status should be a significant negative 
predictor of personal income among women and, 
perhaps, a positive predictor among men. 

Personal income is derived from the lifetime earn- 
ings of each old person. It is also tied to a per- 
son's ability to. save and invest. Nonetheless, 
elderly men in family households (which may in- 
clude spouses and/or other relatives) have higher 
-personalJncomes than tihose in nonfamily house- 
holds. The reverse is true for women (21). Earn- 
ings capacity resembles the marriage factor in 
which greater responsibility seems to be the in- 
centive for men in family households to achieve 
higher incomes. But, greater dependency seems to 
hold for women. Since the sexes should have op- 
posing tendencies, a lack of relationship between 
living arrangements and personal income was hy- 
pothesized. The separate regressions for men and 
women, however, were expected to show a posi- 
tive relationship between living arrangements and 
personal income for men, and a negative rela- 
tionship for women. 

in this and other reports (9), older migrants' 
greater affluence is documented. Migrants are 



people who move across county lines to establish 
a new residence. Elderly migrants tend to be in 
their relatively early retirement years, and age 
would account for some of the difference in afflu- 
ence between the migrants and long-term resi- 
dents. Moving long distances requires capital, 
however, and migrants typically possess greater 
economic resources than nonmigrants. Therefore, 
a positive relationship between being a migrant 
and personal income was predicted. 

it was expected that older inhabitants of the South 
would have significantly lower incomes than 
older people residing in the nonsouth because of 
persisting differences in affluence among regions. 
Metro residence was expected to be positively re- 
lated to personal income. That older people who 
live on city/suburban tracts of land will have 
higher personal incomes than those who live in 
rural farm or rural nonfarm residences was also 
hypothesized. 

Regression Results: Personal Income. Regression 
analysis of personal income on personal and resi- 
dential characteristics of older people shows that 
personal income is largely explained by a small 
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number of their personal characteristics (table 
22). 

A person's education and sex are the strongest 
predictors of personal income. Elderly people 
with the highest personal incomes are better edu- 
cated and likely to be male. The positive effect of 
education on the income of all adults is well doc- 
umented. Among older people, the positive effect 
most likely is the result of the greater accumu- 
lated wealth, higher pensions, and larger Social 
Security payments of better educated people who 
held higher paying jobs during their working 
years. The average income of a man is higher than 
that of a woman. This effect was not caused by 
the tact that women are older than men, because 
there was a control for age. 

These findings underscore the need for programs 
that recognize the differences in the status of 
older men and women, for the problems of aging 



Table 22— Regression of factors affecting personal 
income of elderly 65 years of age or more 



Dependent variable of personal income 



Independent 
variables 


Standardized 


Unstandardized 


coefficient 


coefficient^ 


Age 


0.01 


7.588 




(7.270) 


Sex 


.25 


4,306.729 






(105.904) 


Race 


.06 


1,779.352 






(175.193) 


Education 


.25 


542.429 






(12.716) 


Labor force status 


.15 


3,925.141 






(171.929) 


Occupational status 


.17 


2.001.957 




(84.162) 


Marital status 


-.04 


-752.209 






(147.133) 


Living arrangements 


.00 


52.152 






(144.037) 


Migration status 


-.01 


-386.710 






(161.103) 


Region 


.01 


-205.161 






(103.261) 


Metro/non metro 






residence 


.05 


891.733 






(105.837) 


Residence type 


.05 


1,023.819 




(115.904) 


Constant 


NA 


-5.553.498 


R2 = .26 


NA 


NA 



NA ~ Not applicable. 

^ Numbers in parentheses are standard errors. 
Number of observations = 24,762. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. 
Public Use Microdata Sample. 1980. 



are, to a large extent, the problems of women. 
Women live longer than men, outnumber men in 
their cohort, and are more likely to become wid- 
owed and to live alone than are men. Yet they 
must cope with problems of aging on more lim- 
ited financial resources. 

The regression analysis also showed that par- 
ticipating in the labor force and having higher 
occupational status are associated with higher 
personal incomes of older people. The magnitude 
of the coefficients, however, is relatively small. 
During the time of life when most people do not 
work, working and holding a job of high status 
are found to contribute to higher personal in- 
comes for the minority of elderly who do work. 
Moreover, median income from employment, ex- 
cept from farming, is higher than from all other 
sources. If older people are willing, able, and 
have opportunities to work, they will be finan- 
cially better off, even if they hold modest jobs. 

Counter to expectations, age was not a significant 
predictor of personal income. This outcome is in- 
teresting, since the cross-tabulations show a drop 
in economic resources with advancing age. Re- 
gression results, however, indicate that factors as- 
sociated with age such as the greater likelihood of 
the younger elders to be working, and not simply 
age, account for their higher personal incomes. 

Race is not an important explanation for the dif- 
ferences in personal income of older persons. The 
result was in the predicted direction: personal in- 
come is higher for whites than blacks. The magni- 
tude of the coefficient, however, was not large. 
Controlling for education in the regression equa- 
tion probably eliminated some of the racial differ- 
ence. TYansfer payments to older people may have 
reduced some of the disparities in the personal 
income of older blacks and whites. And, because 
the U.S. population is largely white, differences 
in the personal income of the races would have to 
be especially striking for the regression analysis 
to show race as a significant factor. 

Marital status had little effect on the personal in- 
comes of older people. There is a perception in 
the literature that the personal incomes of single 
persons are not as high as those of married per- 
sons (7). Whil?^ this is apparently the case for 
older men, married older women are less likely to 
have ever worked than unmarried women and are 
less likely to have the inheritance benefits of wid- 
ows. The sexes had counterbalancing tendencies, 
as expected. Separate regression equations for 
men and women confirmed differences in their 
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personal income. Though not large, a positive re- 
gression coefficient indicated that married older 
men have somewhat higher personal incomes 
than unmarried older men. 

Being married has a negative and statistically sig- 
nificant effect on the ii^come of elderly females, 
as hypothesized. Unmarried older women have 
significantly higher personal incomes than mar- 
ried older women. The indepedent variables hav- 
ing large effects on personal incomes 9f men were 
education, labor force status, and occupational 
status. Among women, those same three variables 
plus marital status were important predictors of 
personal income. Thus, the findings for both men 
and women were similar to the findings in the 
overall regression equation with one exception: 
marital status also affects the level of personal 
income of older women. 

The living arrangements of older people did not 
explain their personal incomes. In the separate 
regressions for men and women, living arrange- 
ments also did not have significant effects on per- 
sonal incomes, though the coefficients were in the 
expected directions. Older men in family house- 
holds had somewhat higher personal incomes 
than older men in nonfamily households, while 
the personal incomes of older women in non- 
family households somewhat exceeded those of 
women in family households. 

Finally, among the individual characteristics of 
older people, simply having migrant status did 
not significantly affect level of personal income. 
Even though the cross-tabulation provides evi- 
dence that persons who migrate from metro to 
nonmetro areas are more affluent than longer 
term rural elderly inhabitants, they constitute 
only a portion of all migrants. General studies of 
domestic population migration patterns typically 
find that migrants are more affluent than non- 
migrants, regardless of origin or destination, be- 
cause people who move long distances are often 
those who can most easily afford to do so. This 
trend is not as true, however, of the elderly as it is 
of younger people, since the moves of many el- 
derly people are necessitated by health-related 
problems, death of a spouse, and consequent in- 
come difficulties (27). 

The migration status variable, moreover, has a 
skewed distribution. Most people do not move 
within any one relatively short period of time. 
The amount of variation possible, or predictive 
utility of the variable, is tfius reduced. The predic- 



tive utility of the variable probably accounts for 
the nonsignificant relationship between migration 
status and personal income. 

When all variables in the regression equation 
were controlled, none of the residential character- 
istics (which included region, metro/nonmetro 
residence, and residence type) was found to be an 
important predictor of the personal incomes of 
older people. The limited independent influence 
of residence characteristics on personal income 
indicates that residential differences observed in 
the cross-tabulations are due to older people with 
particular characteristics residing in particular lo- . 
cations, not simply place of residence. Labor mar- 
ket conditions in different locations do not affect 
most older people, since by the age of 65 most 
have relatively fixed, portable incomes largely un- 
tied io the economic conditions of an area. 

The amount of variance in personal income ex- 
plained by the independent variables, or R^, was 
26 percent.® The regression analysis has shown 
that four variables (education, sex, labor force sta- 
tus, and occupational status) explain a good por- 
tion of the variance in personal income. But a 
large portion is also left unexplained. 

Studies with a wider range of variables than those 
available in the Public Use Microdata Sample of 
the census may be able to explain more of the 
variance in personal incomes of older people. For 
example, age discrimination in hiring practices 
may account for some variation in the personal 
incomes of older people. It was shown that em- 
ployed older persons tend to be concentrated in 
industrial sectors in which there is relatively high 
self-employment. Workers in these sectors are 
more immune from the vagaries of employers' hir- 
ing practices. Age discrimination in hiring is not 
easily measured, however. Measures of health and 
disability would most likely account for a portion 
of the variation in personal incomes of older peo- 
ple. Preretirement financial planning is another 
aspect of economic well-being that would be diffi- 
cult to measure, though pertinent to the incomes 
of older people. Studies that could make use of a 
broader array of measures would, consequently, 
be worthwhile. 

The chief finding on how residence affects the 
elderly's personal income is that a concentration 
of older people with certain personal characteris- 

' Variables discussed as having predictive power in ex* 
plaining personal income were signiHcant at the 0.05 or 
higher level of probability. 
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tics contributes most to lower incomes in non- 
metro areas. Residence in a nonmetro area in and 
of itself has no effect on the lower incomes of 

older inhabitants. 

r 

Hypothesized Relationships: Poverty Status. A 
key reason for performing regression analyses on 
both personal income and degree of poverty is to 
compare the characteristics of older people that 
cdiiiribute to their personal incomes and to the 
poverty status of their households. If the factors 
differ somewhat, it is important to know in what 
ways they do so. The two factors were thus iso- 
lated and analyzed separately. 

For the regression analysis of poverty status (de- 
gree of poverty), the idbiitical set of independent 
variables was used as was used in the personal 
income equation. The same relationships were 
sposited as in the personal income analysis, except 
for links predicted for marital status and living 
arrangements. It was expected that older married 
persons would be more likely to live in house- 
holds above the poverty threshold than older un- 
married persons. Furthermore, it was anticipated 
that older people who live in family households 
would be more likely to live above the poverty 
threshold than older people who live in non- 
family households.® 

Regression Results: Poverty Status. Educational 
attainment, race, marital status, and living ar- 
rangements were significant predictors of poverty 
status, or degree of poverty, Lmong older people 
(table 23). Older whites were more likely than 
older blacks to live above the poverty threshold. 
This finding reflects continuing economic in- 
equality between black and white households in 
the United States. The standardized coefficient, 
though significant, is not as hrge as one might 
have expected. The distribution on race is skewed, 
which would tend to reduce the size of the regres- 
sion coefficient. It could also be that transfer pay- 
ments to older people have lessened economic 
inequalities between blacks and whites, though 
longitudinal data are hot available to prove or 
disprove that point. Controlling for educational 
level may also have reduced the magnitude of the 
difference on race. 

Better educated older people were significantly 
more likely to live in households above the pov- 
erty line than were less educated older people. 
This effect reconfirms the importance of educa- 



•See table 2 of (10). 



tional attainment to the economic well-being of 
people throughout life. 

As hypothesized, marital status and living ar- 
rangements explained significant amounts of vari- 
ance in the degree of poverty among older 
persons' households. The direction of the rela- 
tionship between marital status and degree of 
poverty was opposite that expected, however. 
After controlling for the effects of other variables 
in the model, it was found that unmarried older 
people were more likely than married older peo- 
ple to live in households above the poverty line. 

Living arrangements had a pronounced positive 
effect on degree of poverty, indicating that older 
people residing in family households are far less 
likely to be impoverished than older people living 
alone or with nonrelatives. When both marital 
status and living arrangements were controlled, 
however, it was found that older unmarried peo- 
ple living in family households tended to be rela- 
tively more likely than others to li"e above the 

Table 23— Regression of factors affecting poverty 
status of eldery 65 years of age or more 



Dependent variable of poverty 
status 



Independent 
variables 


Standardized 


Unstandardlzed 


coefficient 


coefficient^ 


Age 


-0.09 


-0.031 




(.001) 


Sex 


.02 


.088 






(.027) 


Race 


.12 


1.004 






(.045) 


Education 


.18 


.107 






(.003) 


Employment status 


.07 


.477 






(.044) 


Occupational status 


.09 


.305 




(.621) 


Marital status 


-.13 


-.601 






(.038) 


Living arrangements 


.51 


2.510 




(.037) 


Migration status 


-.02 


-.131 




(.041) 


Region 


.04 


.220 




(.026) 


Metro/nonmetro 






residence 


.05 


.260 






(.027) 


Residence type 


.19 


1.085 




(.030) 


Constant 


NA 


2.505 


R2 = .38 


NA 


NA 



NA = Not applicable. 

1 Numbers In parentheses are standard errors. 
Number of observations - 24.762. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Public Use Microdata Sample, 1980. 
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poverty line. It is consequently the older people 
living with nohspousal relatives in family house- 
holds who are niost likely to live in a household 
above the poverty threshold. (At the least, their 
households are less likely to be disadvantaged.) 
Older people who live with a relative other than a 
spouse most often live with an adult child (20). 

Report findings suggest that the economic vul- 
nerability, of segments of the older population will 
continue,. but is masked by the fact that these 
elderly join family households with working 
members whose inconie raises them above the 
poverty line* These elderly people would have 
•low household incomes were they not living with 
working-age family members, they may have re- 
linquished indiependent living arrangements to 
avoid poverty. A great deal has been written in 
recent years about the good economic status of 
the U.S* elderly compared with that of younger 
people. (17). But, some have stressed that sug- 
gested policy changes aimed at reducing the share 
of Government spending on the elderly should be 
designed with a ineans test, because economic 
circumstances of the elderly viary widely [13). 
Findings from the research prepared for this re- 
port add support to the argument that economic 
conditions are precarious for significant numbers 
cf the older population. 

The standardized regression coefficient for living 
arrangements was 0.51, which was by far the 
largest of the coefficients in the regression equa- 
tion. That result shows that living in a family 
household is by far the most important factor in 
raising the economic level of the elderly above the 
poverty level. 

The rest of the personal characteristics, age, sex, 
lalJor force status, occupational status, and migra- 
tion status, were unimportant predictors of 'house- 
hold poverty^ although all coefficients except 
those for migration status were in the expected 
direction. After controlling for other factors, it 
was found that age and sex did not strongly influ- 
ence degree of poverty. 

These findings, while surprising, show the great 
importance of living arrangements to die econom- 
ic well-being of elderly people. What apparently 
tends to thrust the oldest elders into poverty is the 
greater likelihood of living alone. Moreover, after 
living arrangements, marital status, occupational 
status, and labor force status are accounted for, 
older women are no more likely than older men 
to live in households that are below the poverty 



threshold, since family households have an op- 
portunity to pool their financial resources. Non- 
relative hous"eholi*s, consisting of single-person 
households and a small number of households of 
unrelated persons cannot combine resources at 
all, or at least as effectively as family households. 
Persons of more advanced age, and especially 
women, are the members of the elderly popu- 
lation who are most likely to live alone. During 
the next 30-50 years, however, the economic con- 
dition of older women should improve because 
many more women will have been wage earners. 

Labor force and occupational status also did not 
have large effects on the degree of poverty, al- 
though the coefficients approached statistical sigr 
nificance. The labor force status and occupational 
status of each older person apparently do not bear 
formidably on the overall economic well-being of 
the household. The levels of income of other 
household members also have an effect. 

People's migration status did not predict their de- 
gree of poverty. Although descriptive analyses 
have shown households of migrants from metro to 
nonmetro areas to be more affluent than non- 
migrant ones, the distribution of the variable is 
skewed in favor of nonmigrant households and 
that may be a reason for the nonsignificant find- 
ings. It may also be that, after the effects of age, 
sex, race, and education are controlled, migrants 
are no more or no less likely than long-term resi- 
dents to be in poverty. 

Among the residential variables, residence type 
was the only characteristic having a large effect 
on the degree of poverty of older people. Elderly 
rural farm and nonfarm residents are more likely 
to live in households below the poverty level than 
older inhabitants of city or suburban residences. 
The isolating characteristics of rural residence, 
therefore, have some influence on the degree of 
poverty of households in which elderly members 
are present. The reason that metro or nonmetro 
residence and region did not have large effects on 
poverty may be their more diverse residential 
mixes. Most nonmetro and metro counties have a 
mix of rural and urban territories, and all regions 
have a mix of residential types. Residential differ- 
ences may not be as sharp among the elderly 
population as was once the case, with more afflu- 
ent people moving from metro to nonmetro areas, 
to the South, and to other parts of the Sunbelt, 
and with Social Security, Medicare, and other 
transfer payments reaching people throughout the 
country. Geographic distribution is still important 
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to the overall status of the household when the 
comparison is b» tween rural -and urban/suburban 
residence, however. 

As to poverty status, it was concluded from the 
data that the personal characteristics of older peo- 
ple are more important determinants of economic 
well-being than their residential attributes, al- 
though rural or urban residence also affects the 
status. of households in which elderly members 
are present. The independent variables explained 
38 percent of the variance in poverty status. Espe- 
cially important were living arrangements and, to 
lesser , degrees, race, educational attainment, mar- 
ital status, and rural versus urban or suburban 
residence. 

Characteristics specific to individuals, and those 
that reflect longstanding patterns for achieving so- 
cial mobility and affluence in our society, were 
predictors of higher personal incomes of older 
people. As determiaants of income; educational 
and occupational attainment, labor force par- 
ticipation, and the male role tradition of eco- 
nomic dominance are consistent with status 
attainment models for adults of all ages. 

The regression results on poverty sta^tus show a 
, wider range of factors predicting whether elderly 
individuals live in households above or below the 
poverty threshold. Two characteristics specific to 
older people, race and education, were related to 
poverty status. Formal education was significant 
in both equations, showing the degree to which 
education influences t onpmic well-being in our 
society. Race, tou, has nistorically influenced eco- 
nomic well-being in U.S. society. 

Most crucial,, however, to older people living in 
households above the poverty threshold is that 
they live in family households. Living alone or 
with nonrelatives is more likely to lead an older 
person into a state of poverty. Women tend to 
have i:elatively low personal incomes but are often 
able to avoid poverty because they live with 
spouses or other family members whose overall 
economic status exceeds the poverty threshold. 

The persistence of rural-urban differences in eco- 
nomic well-being was shown in the poverty status 
equation but not in the personal income equation. 
It is not entirely clear why that was the case. 
Poverty, as data indicate, is more widespread in 
nu:al locations, and thus it is possible that wealth 
is concentrated in fewer hands among rural resi- 
dents than it is among urban residents. 



Implications 

America's nonmetro population parallels an over- 
all U.S. trend: its older population is rapidly in- 
creasing in both size and proportion. Attention 
needs to be focused on the problems of the non- 
metro older population in view of these facts: 

• A disproportionate share of the U.S. older 
population lives in nonmetro areas, 

• Rapid population growth of nonmetro retire- 
ment counties continues into the 1980's, and 

• Many nonmetro counties have high concen- 
trations of older people. 

Older people are the leading users of medical ser- 
vices in the United States. But, obtaining access 
and availability to health care services often poses 
problems, in low-density, sparsely populated non- 
metro commimities, because sophisticated medi- 
cal care is concentrated in metro centers. Isolated 
nonmetro cpmmunities may be far fro*n these ser- 
vices and restricted in their ability to provide like 
services in their own jurisdictions. 

Conditions for older people are not uniform 
across all nonmetro communities. Nonmetro re- 
tirement counties, for example may be reaching 
the point v/here they can achieve economies of 
scale in providing goods and services because of 
inmigration of relatively affluent people of retire- 
ment age. Such retirees, who migrated from metro 
to nonmetro areas, are better off economically 
than the elderly populations they join. Their pres- 
ence has probably improved local tax bases in 
many nojimetro areas. Their higher and more se- 
cure incomes from Social Security, pensions, and 
investments stimulate retail and other business 
activity in local economies. 

Offsetting this situation is the fact that elderly 
people who move from metro to nonmetro areas 
have shown a preference for living in the rural 
countryside rather than in towns. They have 
placed themselves at relative disadvantage in ob- 
taining goods and services offered in nonmetro 
towns or adjacent me^tro areas (9). IVaveling 
greater distances to services may not present 
problems for the younger elders who form the 
major portion of tfie retiree migrant stream. None- 
theless, once these people reach advanced ages, 
become widowed, and decline in health, many 
will likely face additional moves to be closer to 
medical facilities or to their children. 

One important question from a policy and pro- 
gram development standpoint is how high-growth 
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nonmetro retirement communities can best meet 
the needs of elderly urbanite newcomers. The 
higher incomes of newcomers stimulate demand 
for goods and services and often drive growth in 
parts of the country that are historically below 
average in servides and facilities for older people 
and in community wealth. Strains on infrastruc- 
ture are evident in retirement areas in which in- 
creased demand has outpaced basic facilities and 
services (16). In the short term, this facet of rapid 
growth in 4he Nation's elderly population may 
present difficulties for many nonmetro commu- 
nities. 

Compared with conditions in nonmetro retire- 
ment counties, conditions in the predominantly 
farming-dependent areas of the Midwest and 
Southwest where a high percentage of elderly are 
concentrated are less bright. Businesses and ser- 
vices have been declining in these areas because 
of farm financial stress. Local tax bases shrank 
as many families quit farming and as farm- 
dependent businesses moved avi^ay (25). Shrinking 
tax bases lead to cutbacks in public services, in- 
cluding those for the elderly. Moreover, older peo- 
ple in farm-dependent areas, who own a 
disproportionate share of the coimtry's farmland, 
have been directly affected by the sharp declines 
in farmland values and rents. Falling land prices 
and rents reduced both their assets and incomes 
(5, 14). 

Persons age 85 and more form the fastest growing 
segment of the older population. Major concerns 
are developing over their living arrangements, 
health care needs, and low levels of income. 
Among the oldest of the group, physical deterio- 
ration, mental infirmities, and widowhood are 
common. This trend suggests greater need for 
nursing homes and alternative types of long-term 
care. Because of the high cost of nursing home 
care, policymakers are attempting to develop so- 
lutions that include government-funded commu- 
nity-based care and natural helper networks (6). 

The disparity in income of the metro and non- 
metro elderly has persisted over time, as it has for 
metro and nonmetro residents of all ages. Social 
Security provides a steady and rather secure in- 
come source for most older people, and Medicare 
is available to all older people who can co-pay 
portions of their medical care. Because retirement 
is closely tied to people's earnings history, how- 
ever. Social Security and other transfer programs 
have not equaUzed economic well-being between 
metro and nonmetro elderly any more Oian other 
programs have in the income-earning years. Eco- 
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nomic disadvantages of rural life are from the 
cradle to the grave. And, when the greater isola- 
tion and lower incomes of rural residents are 
compounded by other disadvantaging characteris- 
tics of the nonmetro older population, such as 
less education, income can be quite low. How the 
economic disadvantages of the nonmetro older 
population can be eliminated is an income main- 
tenance issue. It is a critical issue to be consid- 
ered in the upcoming debates on national welfare 
reform. 

This research has shown that there are important, 
persistent differences in the characteristics of non- 
metro older people, and that some translate into 
lower personal incomes and higher family poverty 
rates. Conditions in rural areas and small towns 
are more similar to conditions in large urban 
areas of the Nation than they once were. Nonethe- 
less, all meaningful differences have not ended, 
nor are they ever likely to disappear. Small, spar- 
sely settled communities will continue to impose 
somewhat different conditions on their elderly in-, 
habitants, and find different solutions to their 
problems. 
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Note: Onlv checks drawn on t .S. banks. cashier s checks. or miemaiional mo .e\ orders accepted. 



Plecse print or type: 

Name — 



Company or organizalion , 



Mrcct addrcNs or PC) Box . 
Uiy. Mate. /IP — — 



Daj time telephone no ( 



ERIC 
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